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MOM, 
DO I HAF’TA? 


Es, son, and make it a good bath, 
too. One that does a real job of get- 
ting you clean. 


That’s the sort of bath every grain of wheat 
gets before it is milled into one of Inter- 
national’s ‘““Bakery-Proved’”* Flours. It’s a 
complete bath that gives a thorough drench- 
ing, scouring and rinsing. 


Almost a million gallons of water a day are 
used in International’s 20 great mills to 
get the wheat clean. The result is a cleaner, 
brighter flour with a higher standard of 
purity. 


This thorough cleansing of the wheat is 
just one of International’s rigid milling 
specifications designed to bring you finer 
flours that will make your loaf the “best 
loaf in your market.” 
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THOROSBRE 


Me pol, flock 


HERE is only one way in which a better 

flour can be made. . . that is when the miller 
is determined to produce such a product. We have 
that kind of a self-imposed standard in milling 
THORO-BREAD. We have made it a funda- 
mental principle of business that THORO-BREAD 
shall always be the equal of the best flour that 
can be milled. 
































A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 














ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Q Mr. Pillsbury, why is your company investing a large 


sum in a mill of this type? 


Our Company has been serving the bakers of Amer- 
ica for 80 years. They look to us not only for fine 
quality flours, but for up-to-date flour products that 
meet present-day needs and conditions. Today the 
trend with bakers everywhere is toward more and 
more extensive use of prepared mixes—and we 
have built this mill in order to provide progressive 
bakers with the finest mixes that can be produced, 
in whatever quantities may be required. 


What is the reason for the increasing popularity of 
bakery prepared mixes? 


There are many reasons. Probably the most obvious 
one is that mixes save a lot of time and money by 


July 20, 1949, marks the formal opening of the great new 
Pillsbury Bakery Pre-Mix Mill at Springfield, Illinois — 
designed for large-scale production of prepared mixes for 
the baking industry. Here Philip W. Pillsbury, President of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., gives his personal answers to questions 
that may occur to bakers about this mill. 
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eliminating the scaling and blending of many sep- 
arate ingredients. This saving of time makes it 
possible to turn out a greater variety of baked foods 
—and enables skilled help to devote more time to 
important finishing operations. 


Q Is that saving of time enough to justify the use of mixes? 


A 


A 





That’s not the only saving involved. There’s a sav- 
ing through better inventory control and cost con- 
trol—a saving through having fewer items to order 
and handle and store. Also, bakery prepared mixes 
help to reduce waste because they eliminate costly 
errors and normal loss in weighing and combining 
ingredients. 

repared mixes compare 
in qualiey with these made from the baker's eum 
formulas: 

Actually, Pillsbury’s Prepared Mixes are made from 
the most successful bakery formulas—and from 
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w the same fine ingredients that good bakers are ac- sweet goods—mixes for fine cakes—mixes for pie 
customed to use. And our new mill, with its auto- crust. All of them are made for you by economical, 

% matic precision equipment and astonishing auto- efficient modern methods, with the highest quality 

af matic controls, makes it possible to maintain more ingredients obtainable in America. 

of uniform quality than ever before. That pays off for 


We wish every baker in the country could see our new 
mill for himself. If you happen to be in the vicinity of 
Springfield, please consider this a personal invitation to 
Q How much chance do mixes give the baker for male come in, get acquainted, and let us show you through 


PoP his own skill and for giving individuality to his prod- the mill. 

8 it ucts? gy ‘a’ , 
ods i f. Aly 

E A No matter how fine the mixes may be, the final 


3 the baker in uniform baking performance and un- 
varying quality in his finished goods. 


7” results necessarily depend on the baker—just as ccmcynccnecdss 
the music that comes from a fine violin depends on PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. . 
xes? the skill of the man who plays it. It’s in the finishing 
that the baker’s skill shows up most clearly—and 
way- that’s where the individual touches come in that 
pon- set one baker’s products apart from those of his 
rder competitors. Mixes eliminate much of the tedious 
aes routine work, and allow the baker to give more 
stly attention to expert finishing and individual handling. 
ning 


What products will be manufactured at the new mill? 


> © 


pare We are making an extensive line of the finest bak- 
own ery prepared mixes that continuous research and 

experimentation have been able to develop. There 
som are mixes for cake doughnuts and for raised dough- 





nuts—mixes for rolls, coffee cakes, and all types of 
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of the Burlaps 


ANGUS 


Burlap Flour Bags 
Look Better...Ship Better 


The quality appearance of Angus On 
Burlap Bags makes a good impres- as 
sion. Angus has that light, bright, 
uniform color which gives a better 
over-all look to your bags and 
shows off Bemis’ sharp, clear brand 
printing. 





Utmost care is taken to obiain only 
the choicest jute fiber for Angus bur- 
lap. It is then processed to rigid spec- 
ifications to assure the exira strength 
and finer appearance for which 
Angus is famous. 





Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap is the recog- |33 E MIS 
nized standard for the entire burlap industry. 





This acceptance as the “supreme court” of the “America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 

P d fr Be ‘ 'y d se ae Boston a ome ot mcm  e 
industry comes from Bemis’ long and unequall: Cleveland oR remety Mae Peapenetion ae 
experience as importer, converter and distributor Mincapeias ihahiine tow OrinemsMew York Citys Olchene iy 


Norfolk «© Omaha « Peoria « Phoenix « © Pittsburgh « © St. Louis « Salina 
of burla Salt Lake Citys San Francisco* Seattle* Vancouver, Wash, * Wichita 
P Wilmington, Calif, 
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WM.KELLY 
Mie INTe 
COMPANY 





Year after year the quality of KELLY’S FA- 
- MOUS has remained constantly at peak value. 
Year after year this fact has made friends for 
KELLY’S FAMOUS everywhere. Year after 


year that combination has meant better sales 
for KELLY’S FAMOUS jobbers. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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7 Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO.,LIMITED £& 
MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR ——~ 

MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES Usp | 
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IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 








JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


*3 a, GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — 


TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


VANCOUVER & OTHER 


CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 














ren - 
Factories: ji 
MONTREAL, QUE. LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
TORONTO. ONT. “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
’ Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
























SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf si 
Cream of the West i 


Castle 


Nélson 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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ad 
Is Your SUPPLY 
IN DEMAND? 


a SUPPLIES and expected revisions in the 
price-support programs complicate the opera- 
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tion of anyone in commodities . . . demand constant 
attention to price trends and operating margins... 
plus all the facts and information available—and 
proper use of proved technical aids, like the futures 
markets, for protection of capital. 

That’s why we do all we can to help the producer, 
handler, and commodity processor. That’s why we 
maintain a 45,000 mile network of private wire to 
link our 98 offices—keep us in continuous touch with 
the conditions, quotes, and news from every major 
market. : 

Whether you’re a customer or not we offer these 
facilities without charge. And if you’re not sure 
youre using the futures markets to best advantage 
yourself, we'll be glad to discuss your present pro- 
gram with you—or plan a new one suited to your 
needs. 

There’s no obligation connected with this service 
either. Just call your nearest Merrill Lynch office 
and ask for our commodity specialist, or simply 





write— 


Commodity Division 


MERRILL LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities [ PF 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities M B 
ro. 4) 
} 


70 Pine Street New York 5, N. Y. er: 
fa 


Offices in 96 Cities 







WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 


CO. LIMITED 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
































(HLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 































OPERATING 


Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR orrices: 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. New oy 


Kansas City, Mo. 
e Enid, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving en 


the Milling Industry 
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foundation for Permanent Success. 


K ING MIDAS means Quality 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 4 


Minneapolis <> Minnesota AERATED “2.' 
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Pitfalls of Wheat Pact Developing 





Norris Grain Co. 
Elects Three 
New Vice Presidents 


CHICAGO—The Norris Grain Co., 
Chicago, has elected three new vice 
presidents. They are Bruce A. Norris, 
Leo H. Wagner and Orrin S. Dowse. 

‘Mr. Norris has been associated 
with the Norris Grain Co. in its St. 
Louis office as assistant manager 
there. 

Mr. Wagner has been with the 
Norris Grain Co. in Chicago for 
many years. 

Mr. Dowse has been vice president 
of Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, and 
prior to 1945 was associated with 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, as manager of the 
Shellabarger terminal elevator oper- 
ations there. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS NAME 
COMMITTEE ON SANITATION 


ST. LOUIS—A special committee 
composed of Adolph Albertsmeier, 
Charles Koch and Joseph Machats- 
chek has been appointed by the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn. to work 
with the St. Louis City Health Com- 
missioner in an effort to set up stand- 
ardized bakery sanitation laws. The 
committee will meet regularly with 
the city health council in an effort 
to set up laws which will allow bakers 
to comply with them without undue 
hardship. 

“The recent bad publicity a few 
of the poorly managed bakeries re- 
ceived is likely to result in laws so 
strict that it would be almost im- 
possible for bakers to meet even the 
minimum requirements,” Mr. Mach- 
atschek indicated. “Therefore, we 
feel that we should work to have reg- 
ulations passed which would be prac- 
tical, but not so extreme that it will 
be impossible to comply with them.” 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL EMPLOYEES SETTLE 
‘FOR 7c AN HOUR RAISE 


KANSAS CITY — Locals of the 
A.F.L. Grain Millers Union in mills 
in 18 cities in Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma have agreed to the 7¢ an 
hour wage increase set earlier by the 
Minneapolis union members. 

The Minneapolis local polled its 
members last week and the vote was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the 7¢ 








pay raise. Raleigh Meyer, business 


. agent for the Minneapolis local, said 


at the time that the pay raise prob- 
ably would set the national pattern 
for the milling industry. A similar 
settlement was negotiated recently 
for mill and elevator workers in the 
Duluth-Superior area. 

The new labor contract is un- 
changed from the agreement in effect 
previously, except for the pay in- 
crease. 





U.S. PLACED IN POSITION 
FOR STRONG PRICE SQUEEZE 


Canada Underselling U.S. Mills in Latin American Mar- 
kets, Where 12 Nations Still Have Not Ratified Inter- 
national Agreement—Diplomats Become Traders 





Export Trade Near Standstill; 


French Buy Limited Quantity 


Export business was practically at 
a standstill with most of the trade 
awaiting final developments of the 
flour subsidy plan to be put into oper- 
ation in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, effective 
Aug. 1. 

Many mills are storing up export 
flour in anticipation of an awakening 
of export business next month, but 
some are wary of the outcome of the 
subsidy decision and for that reason 
spot export grades of flour are easier 





ARMY TO AWARD FLOUR 
CONTRACTS AUG. 2 


CHICAGO — Contracts on a large 
quantity of flour will be awarded by 
the Army Quartermaster Depot on 
offers from mills which close at 8 
a.m. Chicago time Aug. 2. The flour 
is to be type 1 (b) hard wheat en- 
riched, quartermaster specification 
CQD 346B. Delivery points include 
Norfolk, Va.; Bayonne, N.J.; Naval 
Base, S.C.; National City, Cal.; Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; San Pedro, Cal.; New- 
port, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Oak- 
land, Cal.; Flour Bluff, Tcxas. 


this week and future offerings are 
holding rather firm. ~ 

The French Supply Mission this 
week bought small amounts of 80% 
extraction flour for Aug. 22 arrival 
at New York. The shipments are des- 
tined for French colonies in Africa. 
The mission paid $4.30@4.45 osna- 
burgs, New York, for approximately 
75,000 sacks of flour July 18. They 
are said to need about 125,000 sacks 
to fill boats leaving late in August 
from the East Coast. Latin American 
business was negligible and future 
business is dependent upon subsidies 
from the U.S., the licensing system 
and dollars available to the Latin im- 
porters. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STORAGE CAPACITY UP 


COOLIDGE, KANSAS—When the 
300,000 bu. elevator of the South- 
eastern Colorado Co-op. is completed 
this month, the storage capacity of 
Coolidge, Kansas, will be boosted to 
700,000 bu. This will be more than 
the combined capacity of Holly and 
Syracuse, Kansas, two other country 
stations in Hamilton county. The 
258,000 bu. elevator of Sullivan, Inc., 
was completed at Coolidge in June. 








Concentration of Flour Mill 


Business 


WASHINGTON — Following other 
cabinet officers to emphasize the im- 
portance of the House investigation 
of the concentration of industry and 
monopolistic controls, Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, ap- 
peared before the House Judiciary 
Committee this week. . 

Among other statements he made 
concerning concentration was that 
three milling companies controlled 
38% of the flour milling business. Ac- 





CCC Wheat Buying Centered 
in Central States Markets 


WASHINGTON—Efforts to bolster 
the sagging central states wheat price 
are evident in the weekly state- 
ment of Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain purchases for the period July 
8-15. Heavy marketings of newly 
harvested wheat in the soft winter 
wheat area from smaller sized 
farms not too well equipped to store 
it for federal loans have put severe 
pressure on cash wheat prices at St. 
Louis, Chicago and Toledo in recent 
weeks. 


The CCC purchased 3,257,137 bu. 
wheat during the week, of which 3,- 
255,000 were taken by the agency’s 
Chicago office. The only other wheat 
purchases were 1,137 bu. through the 
Portland office. Rye purchases of 37,- 
225 bu. were made during the week, 
along with 25,000 bu. grain sorghums, 

Cumulative purchases of grain by 
the CCC since July 1, 1949, are: 
Wheat 4,179,717 bu., grain sorghums 
635,714 bu. and rye 81,313 bu. 


Cited at Hearing 


cording to subordinates at his office 
these figures were obtained from a 
House small business committee res 
port submitted in 1947 entitled, “The 
Government Against the Economic 
Concentration and Monopoly in Busi- 
ness and Industry.” This report is 
out of print. 

Mr. Brannan in his statement be- 
fore Rep. Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.), 
chairman of the House committee, 
declared that the farmers were inter- 
ested in concentration and monopoly 
in industry as they were faced with 
markets where they could not de- 
termine the price of things they sell 
yet had to pay the price asked for 
goods they wanted. 

It is unlikely during this session of 
Congress that this committee will 
reach trade witnesses. It is expected 
that the hearings will be reopened 
next fall. 

——BREAD if THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
EMIL SAMUELSON NAMED 

SOLOMON, KANSAS—New man- 
ager of the Security Grain Co. ele- 
vator at Solomon, Kansas, is Emil 
Samuelson. Mr. Samuelson formerly 
operated an elevator at Elmo, Kan- 
sas, which was recently sold to the 
Smoot Grain Co., Salina. 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A 17-nation bloc, 
composed largely of Latin American 
nations, abetted by wheat price poli- 
cies of the Canadian government, has 
embarked on a policy aimed at forc- 
ing the U.S. government to subsidize 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement on the basis of world mar- 
ket prices under surplus conditions. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and other government agencies 
which sponsored the agreement are 
cast in a strange light as they at- 
tempt to extract themselves from a 
problem which is entirely natural 
to a free market where supply and 
demand are permitted to operate. 

If the foreign bloc and Canadian 
policies continue, it may mean that 
if the U.S. wants to sell wheat it 
will have to subsidize wheat on the 
basis of a world market with a lim- 
ited supply of dollars. Government 
sponsors of the wheat pact have per- 
sistently told the American people 
that the agreement assured the 
American farmer a 168-million-bushel 
share of the world wheat export trade 
at a guaranteed price of $1.80. Now, 
however, on the basis of an apparent 
world surplus, the foreign buyers 
are unwilling to commit themselves 
for wheat at prices higher than a 
surplus market will bring. 


Canada in the Middle 


The other major exporting nation 
—Canada, and.a staunch advocate 
of such world commodity agreements 
—appears to be enjoying a comfort- 
able middle position in the apparent 
price squeeze on the U.S. 

This combination of active Canadi- 
an price cutting on flour and the 
failure of 17 foreign nations to rati- 
fy the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, appears to represent a squeeze 
on the part of these. countries price- 
wise on the U.S. and casts consid- 
erable doubt on the sincerity of the 
participants in the proceedings lead- 
ing up to the adoption of the wheat 
pact. 

U.S. government officials brush off 
any suggestion that the delay means 
anything of importance and attribute 
the failure to ratify on the part of 
these countries to the fact that their 
national legislatures have not been 
in session to consider the document. 
Since the ratification means wheat 
or flour sales at a considerable reduc- 
tion from current U.S. market prices 
through subsidy operations, this ex-.- 
planation does not bear too search- 
ing an analysis. 

U.S. at Disadvantage 

Primarily the Canadian price pol- 
icy for wheat is seen as the lever 
through which the foreign importers 
are attempting to force concessions 
from the U.S. Canada currently is 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Flour Output Down 9.3% 





ESTIMATE FOR MILLS§IN U. S. 
FIXED AT 257,362,000 SACKS 


Large Part of Reduction Came During Last Half of 1948- 
49 Crop Year; Buffalo Mills Show Small 
Gain Over 1947-48 


A decline of 9.3% in wheat flour 
production by U.S. mills during the 
crop year ended June 30, 1949, com- 
pared with the previous crop year, 
is indicated from statistics compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. 


Mills which report their production 
to The Northwestern Miller reported 
a total of 183,946,000 sacks during 
the 12-month period. Those mills are 
believed to account for 71.4% of the 
total U.S. flour output. 


Adjusting that total output figure 
to represent 100% U.S. flour produc- 
tion, the total for the country is esti- 
mated at 257,362,000. sacks, a decline 
of 26,276,000 sacks from the total of 
283,638,000 sacks produced during the 
1947-48 crop year. 

Examination of the flour production 
data collected by The Northwestern 
Miller reveals these facts: 


Mills in Buffalo reported an in- 
crease of 2.4% in output for the year, 
compared with a national decline of 
9.3%. 

Although flour production was down 
in the Southwest, the year closed 
was the third best crop year on rec- 
ord for that section. Output in the 
Southwest declined about 64% from 
that of the previous crop year, 


Flour production for the year by 
Minneapolis mills was down 27% for 
the year, compared with the 1947-48 
crop year, due mainly to a strike of 
mill workers during September and 
October of 1948. 

Much of the decline in output came 
during the last half of the crop year, 
January through June, 1949, when 
bakers allowed flour inventories to 
decline to a minimum. 

Production nationally averaged 23,- 
675,000 sacks monthly during the first 
six:months of the crop year, as com- 
spared with an average monthly out- 
put of 19,218,000 sacks during the 
last half of. the year. The monthly 
average for the year was. 21,447,000 
sacks. 

Mills in the Central and- South- 
ceastern. states which. report produc- 
-tion :figures to ‘The’. Northwestern 
Miller. showed. the least variation in 
total output, amounting to less: than 


1% from either the 1947-48 output 
or the average of the past five years. 


Centers Maintain Positions 


There was no change in the rank- 
ing of the’ three principal milling 
centers. Buffalo led with approxi- 
mately 27 million sacks, Kansas. City 
was second with about 18 million 
and Minneapolis was third with 
slightly more than 12% million sacks. 

Production figures compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census for the first 11 
months of the 1948-49 crop year have 
been checked against estimates made 
in advance of the Census Bureau re- 
ports. The Census Bureau reported 
a total output of 238,529,000 sacks 
for the first 11 months.-The North- 
western Miller estimate for the final 
month, June, was 18,833,000 . sacks, 
bringing the crop year indicated total 
to 257,362,000 sacks. 


Slight Gain for Buffalo 


Buffalo showed an increase over 
the previous crop year output, ac- 
cording to data reported. to The 
Northwestern Miller. Mills in that 
center reported a total output of 26,- 
982,000 sacks during the crop year 
just ended, compared with a total of 
26,350,000 sacks for the year pre- 
vious, The increase amounted to 632,- 
000 sacks or 2.4% over the 1947-48 
total. 

The output by Buffalo mills during 
the latest crop year is also 2.1% high- 
er than the average of 26,415,000 
sacks for the past five crop years. 
The high record was established dur- 
ing the 1946-47 crop year with a total 
of 27,236,000 sacks. 


Strike Cuts Minneapolis Output 
The Minneapolis milling center re- 
ported the largest loss in production 
during the year, with a decline of 27% 
eas compared with the previous crop 
year and 22% down from the average 
of the past five crop years. The Min- 
neapolis totals are: 1948-49, 12,298,- 
776 sacks; 1947-48, 16,876,397 sacks; 
five year average, 1944-49, 15,834,907 
sacks.- f 
Much of. the loss in production by 
Minneapolis. mills during the past 
crop year is attributable directly to 


CROP YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION IN SACKS FOR 1948-49, WITH COMPARISONS, AS 
REPORTED TO THE. NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1948-49 


1947-48 











: 1946-47 1945-46 1944-45 
Northwest—Minneapolis:.. 12 298,776 16,876,397 18,353,275 16,989,739 16,656;347 
RINGS “sick: Cats ee sk 26,857,855 29,518,573 33,540,994 29,345,534 29,016,162 
GEE * 3 o'e cae" 3951565631 46,394,970 51,894,269 45,336,273 44,671,509 
Southwest—Kanhsas City 17,876,295 18,199,135 18,272,989 15,016,991 13,798,793 
c.. aera 4,951,817 5,407,414 5,669,415 5,129,742 4,703,378 
Salina SisnaGgset ¥ ob 4,610,533 4,903,721 4,262,872 3,573,665 4,787,787 
Interior” mills ¢:...... 44,746,373 48,659,601 47,198,618 40,351,155 40,478,887 
OGG. desnctucd ee 72,185,018 77,169,471 75,393,894 64,071,553 63,768,845 
o-SERIE caliaccdundecresd 26,981,551 26,350,005 27,236,395 26,060,625 25,463,785 
Central and Southeastern 29,229,690 28,926,454 28,018,076 | 28,245,901 30,210,035 
North Pacific Coast— . 
_ | RTS 2,940,604 2,867,870 4,126,187 5,132,;166 4,091,731 
Se eee 3,894,426 4,323,048 3,640,322 3,782,308 3,692,241 
Por@ene <i vcie iti 2,647,518 3,071,666 3,727,887 3,572,015 3,723,135 
Interior ....... 6,911,511 6,937,704 7,002,536 6,330,283 7,904,810 
Wate: weese cvs? 16,393,959 17,200,287 18;486,852 18;825,772 } 19,411,917 
Grand totals ..... 183,946,849 196,041,187 201,028,486 182,539,124... 483,526,091 
Percentage of total U.S. 
production ~........ *71.4 69 his oat ": @& *otereqds 
Percentage of capacity tah s . ES 
operated ............. 82 91 3 iO 87 


*Preliminary. 
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the strike of mill. workers which 
caused the shut-down of the larger 
mills for about six weeks during Sep- 
tember and October, 1948. Produc- 
tion during those two months was 
slightly more than one half the 
monthly average of more than 1 mil- 
lion sacks. 

Mills in the Northwest outside of 
Minneapolis reported a decline of 9% 
in production, as compared with a 
drop of 27% for Minneapolis mills. 
The total for mills in the Northwest 
exclusive of Minneapolis was 26,857,- 
000 sacks for the 1948-49 crop year, 
compared with 29,518,000 sacks for 
the previous year, or a net decline of 
2,661,000 sacks for the year. Produc- 
tion in that region was down 9.4% 
from the five-year average output of 
29,656,000 sacks. 

Total production for mills in the 
Northwest, including the output of 
Minneapolis mills was 39,156,631 
sacks, a decline of 7,238,000 sacks 
from the 1947-48 crop year total of 
46,395,000 sacks. The decline amount- 
ed to 15.5% from the previous year 
and 14% from: the five-year average 
output of 45,490,530 sacks. 

Mills in the Pacific Northwest 
showed a production drop of 4.7% in 
the 1948-49 crop year as compared 
with the previous year. The totals for 

(Continued on page 43) 








BAKERS’ AD—The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program advertisement repro- 
duced above is scheduled to appear 
in the Aug. 15 Life and the August 
issue of McCall’s magazine, featur- 
ing a cool, tempting sandwich on the 
picnic table. An attractively packed 
picnic basket also appears in_ the 
full-page, four-color ad, and bakers 
cake is suggested in the lower. illus- 
tration as the picnic dessert. 





Protein and Test Weight Trends 
Continue in Kansas Wheat Survey 


TOPEKA—Completion of labora- 
tory tests on 591 samples of wheat 
from 23 northwestern, west central 
and north central Kansas counties in- 
dicate that protein content has aver- 
aged higher and test weights lower 
than elsewhere in the state. The tests 








Martin Hilby 


PARTNER—Longstreet-Abbott & Co. 
has announced that Martin Hilby 
has been named a partner of the St. 
Louis management consultant firm 
_serving feed and food manufacturers. 
Mr. Hilby was formerly manager of 


the soap division, Armour & Co., and 


‘prior to his naval service was an 
"economist with the Ralston Purina 





were made during the course of a 
pre-harvest wheat survey, conducted 
jointly by the Kansas Board of Agri- 
culture, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and the departments of 
chemistry and agronomy,. Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. 


The averages for the 23 counties 
was 12.6% protein and 52.1 Ib. test 
weight. In eight northwestern coun- 
ties—Cheyenne, Decatur, Graham, 
Norton, Rawlins, Sheridan, Sherman 
and Thomas—the protein average was 
12.3% and the test weight 52.6 Ib. In 
samples from those counties, 82% 
ranged between 10 and 13.9% pro- 
tein and 73% ranged between 51 and 
57.9 lb. test weight. 

In eight west central counties— 
Gove, Greeley, Lane, Logan, Scott, 
Trego, Wallace Wichita—205 
samples showed an. average protein 
content of 13.3% with 80% of the 
samples ranging between 11 and 
14.9% protein. Test weights for these 
counties averaged 50.4 Ib. and ranged 
from 36.5 to 61 Ib. 

In seven north central courities— 
Jewell, Mitchell, Osborne, Ottawa, 
Phillips, Rooks and Smith—166 sam- 
ples showed an average protein con- 
tent of 12.2%. Test weights in this 
area averaged 54.0 Ib. and ranged 
from 46 to 62.5 Ib. 

Field crews completed sampling in 
the northwestern counties July 10. A 
state summary is being prepared for 
immediate release. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLOBE MILLING ADDITION 


WATERTOWN, WIS.—The Globe 
Milling Co. here is erecting a new 
one-story building. A temporary office 
has been set up in the mill building. 
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Export Allocations Officia 





USDA TO RELEASE PERIODIC 
REPORTS ON SHIPPING PLANS 


End of Quotas Removes Limits on Amounts of Any Kind 
of Grain Shipped to Any Country—Certain License 
. Areas Eliminated—CCC to Control Wheat Exports 


WASHINGTON — Official an- 
nouncement of the end of all govern- 
ment grain allocations was made by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
July 13. This confirmed news pub- 
lished several weeks ago that the 
allocation system was dead. 

Under this ruling there will be no 
limits on the amount of grain of any 
kind which may be shipped to any 
country. License control through the 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, on coarse 
grains is ended for western Europe 
and adjacent countries. Wheat ex- 
ports to western Europe and other 
areas except the western hemisphere 
and the Philippines still require OIT 
export license. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. will 
continue as the monopolistic exporter 
of wheat under the International 
Wheat Agreement, Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration programs, army 
occupation procurement and cash 
buying nations. The CCC will also 
supply coarse grains to the occupa- 
tion areas, Austria, Greece, Trieste 
and China and other nations which 
select CCC as their procurement 
agency for these commodities. 

Flour will continue to be handled 
by private procurement, except in 
the areas directly under government 
controls such as the occupation zones, 
Austria, Greece and Trieste. 

With the end of formal allocations 
the CCC will issue periodic announce- 
ments of quantities and destinations 
of wheat to be supplied by that 
agency as well as statements on 
coarse grain shipments. 

The CCC discloses the following 
shipping program for July, 1949, 
which represents new business for 
that month as well as unshipped bal- 
ances for previous months. 


Commodity Credit Corp. Grain and Flour 
Shipping Program, July, 1949 


(thousands of long tons) 

Other 

Destination Wheat Flour grains Total 
Austria ...... 33 27 60 


Belgium ..... 50 is éa 50 
Denmark .... oe ee *17 17 
France ....... 56 st oe 56 
Greece ....... i 7 de 7 
India ......... 3 oe +27 30 
Ireland ...... na bin *27 27 
Netherlands .. 5 oe ce 5 
Occupied Zones 
Bi-zone 
Germany ... 295 9 ~271 575 
Japan ...... 240 ae 7108 348 
Portugal ..... S an Pen 8 
Trieste ....... =e 4 ve 4 
Totals ...... 690 47 450 1,187 
(Millions of 
bushels) ... 25.8 1.7 18.9 46.4 


*Corn. ¢Grain sorghums. tIncludes 138 
grain sorghums, 85 corn, 26 barley, 3 oats, 
19 rye. {Includes 54 barley and 54 grain 
sorghums. 

Included in the foregoing table 
are certain items which were pre- 
viously procured for shipment, but 
failed to move from U.S. ports during 
the April-June, 1949, period. 

Net new export business for July is 
as follows: Austria—33,000 long tons 
of wheat and 27,000 long tons of 
flour; Belgium—37,000 long tons of 
wheat; Denmark—12,000 long tons of 
corn; France—56,000 long tons of 
wheat (this item was authorized in 


the April-June period, but was not 
ordered by French procurement au- 
thorities) ; India—18,000 long tons of 
grain sorghums; Ireland—21,000 long 
tons of corn; Bizone Germany—110,- 
000 long tons of grain sorghums and 
82,000. long tons of corn. 

After these subtractions have been 
made from the program table, the 
quantities of grain which will have 
to be procured for the July schedule 
amount to 661,000 long tons of wheat, 
47,000 long tons of flour (wheat 
equivalent), 115,000 long tons of corn 
and 119,000 long tons of grain sor- 
ghums. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BEMIS ADDS BAGS WITH 
MOISTURE-PROOF LINING 


ST. LOUIS — Polyethylene lined 
paper. bags -for products requiring 
moisture protection are now being 
supplied by the paper specialty plant 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. The 
bags are available with either one, 
two or three outer walls of kraft 
paper, and with the liner either in- 





ll 


lly Ended 





serted loosely or sewn into the bot- 
tom seam of the kraft walls. 

Polyethylene is a comparatively 
new plastic film having many of the 
characteristics needed for the proper 
packaging of foods and other prod- 
ucts that require special protection. 
It is odorless, tasteless, nontoxic, 
acid-resistant, moistureproof, grease- 
proof and has excellent resistance to 
a wide range of. chemicals. It does 
not become brittle at extremely low 
temperatures. 

The polyethylene liners supplied by 
Bemis paper specialty plant are made 
from’ seamless tubes, either flat or 
with gussets, which vary in width 
from 2 inches to 54 inches to cover 
a large variety of bag sizes. Bottoms 
are formed by heat sealing. Top clos- 
ures may be either heat sealed or 
folded, gathered and tied. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPENCER KELLOGG PAYS 50c 

BUFFALO—Directors of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., have declared 
a dividend of 50c a share, payable 
Sept. 10 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 12. A similar amount was paid 
June 10. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT MEETING PLANNED 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—District 3, 
Association of Operative Millers, 
and the Cincinnati Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, will 
hold a joint meeting at the Seelbach 
Hotel, Louisville, Sept. 17. 








G. G. McKneight 


NAMED PRESIDENT—G. G. Mc- 
Kneight has been elected president 
of Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minne- 
apolis, succeeding the late. John’ F. 
Suhring, who died as the result ‘of 
an accident in Billings, Mont., re- 


cently. Mr. McKneight joined “the 
company when it was organized! in 
1928 and has been senior vice presi- 
dent since 1934. He is a graduate of 
the University of Minnesota. G. L. 
Patchin is vice president and. EB," W. 
Belden is secretary of the company. 





ECA Amendment Would Freeze Grain 
Sales to Budget - Approved Items Only 


WASHINGTON—In an unsuspect- 
ed amendment to the Economic Co- 
operation Administration appropria- 
tions act there is a provision which 
will require ECA to freeze its sched- 
ule of procurement of agricultural 
committees to the program submit- 
ted to Congress earlier this year. 

This amendment, introduced by 
Sen. John L. McClellan (D., Ark.), 
provides in regard to agricultural 
commodities that foreign nations 
must buy commodities at the rate 
scheduled by ECA officials when they 
presented a tentative budget for the 
1949-50 fiscal year. 

In short, if ECA specified “X”’ num- 
ber of dollars for wheat or corn for 
a certain foreign nation, that money 
would have to be spent for that com- 
modity without regard for the par- 
ticular need of the foreign nation at 
the time. ECA budget requests were 
made up in January, 1949, and offi- 
cials at that agency say that they 
could not at this time assure any- 
one that the foreign buyer might not 
wish to change his requirements from 
bread to feed grains, for example. 

This may be of consequence to the 
millers. For example, if European 
wheat production should decline sub- 
stantially, ECA would be unable to 
increase its wheat procurement ac- 
tivities. Since ECA in its authoriza- 
tion act is bound to buy 12%% of 
its wheat as flour, such a condition 
would check additional flour procure- 
ment. Of course, inversely, if west- 
ern Europe required less wheat and 
more coarse grains, ECA would not 


be permitted to change over to coarse 
grains and reduce its wheat procure- 
ment, thereby assuring mills of the 
12%% of a minimum amount of 
wheat. 

The McClellan amendment is con- 
strued as bad legislation, since it 
freezes all foreign buyers to a pro- 
gram made months in advance on 
estimates of probable requirements 
and is not flexible to permit the for- 
eign nations to switch their procure- 
ment requests to meet changing con- 
ditions which might be reflections of 
crop conditions in western Europe. 

The presence of Sen. McClellan as 
sponsor of this amendment clearly 
tags it as an insurance that cotton 
exports will be guaranteed at the to- 
tal submitted in January by ECA, of- 
ficials say. It also smears the ECA 
with the label of an agricultural 
dumping agency for U.S: commodi- 
ties and not a reconstruction agency 
as contemplated. 

Advocates of the McClellan amend- 
ment say that it merely makes ECA 
live up to its estimates, which they 
suspect have been padded on the 
agricultural side to win votes in Con- 


While this suspicion may be cor- 
rect, the amendment also has some 
undesirable aspects as far as the ag- 
ricultural commodity world is con- 
cerned. For example, if a foreign na- 
tion did not require corn as specified 
in the original ECA request, it must 
take that quantity of corn or lose 
the money to the extent that it had 
been earmarked for corn procure- 


ment. This could mean that the for- 
eign nation could not switch its re- 
quirement into dried milk, cheese or 
other food commodities. 

Aware of this danger, the leading 
farm organizations bombarded Con- 
gress through the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee with a letter in 
opposition to the McClellan amend- 
ment. In this letter the National 
Grange, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the National Farmers Union 
said that they were disturbed by 
this provision which repudiated the 
averred U.S. principle which gave to 
the. participating ECA nations the 
right to choose their own require- 
ments. 

The letter states that “much as 
these farm organizations want to 
market our surpluses we feel that it 
would be a serious blunder for us to 
assume the responsibility for foreign 
plans of procurement.” The farm or- 
ganizations asserted that they want 
the foreign buyers to take our sur- 
plus crops only if they need them 
and asked that the McClellan amend- 
ment be removed from the. appro- 
priations bill. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


HANNA ANDERSON JOINS 
REED BROKERAGE STAFF 
MINNEAPOLIS — Hanna Ander- 

son, formerly with Ward-Steed Co., 

Minneapolis, has joined the staff of 

Reed Brokerage, Inc., and will han- 

dle Twin City trading. Reed Broker- 

age recently was organized by W. C. 

Reed. 
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TEX-0-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
EARNS $2.42 SHARE FOR YEAR 


————— 
Net Income of Company and Subsidiaries Totaled $1,096,- 
206, a Decline of 40%; Profits Amount 


to 1.3% 


DALLAS—Net income of Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., and subsidiaries, 
Dallas, for the year ended May 31, 
1949, amounted to $1,096,206, a de- 
cline of about 40% from the preced- 
ing year when net income was $1,- 
860,508. 

The annual report of the company 
issued this week shows that earnings 
amounted to $2.42 a share of com- 
mon stock compared with $4.43 in 
the preceding year. Gross sales were 
$82,256,935, compared with $116,894,- 
364 in the preceding year, and net 
profits represented 1.3% of sales for 
the past year. 





Jack P. Burrus 


During the year the usual preferred 
stock dividend of 44%2% on the cumu- 
lative preferred stock was paid and 
50¢ a share on the 378,906 shares of 
common outstanding. 

Total net dollar volume of sales of 
all products declined $34,637,000, or 
30%, during the past year, President 
Jack P. Burrus said in his report to 
stockholders. Sales declined in all 
divisions, both in unit and dollar 
volume, the report said. In the case 
of flour and millfeed, unit sales were 
off 13% and dollar volume 22%. 

“As anticipated a year ago,” Mr. 
Burrus said, “the flour milling divi- 
sion ran into increasingly heavy 
going as the year progressed and so 
bad did prices become that we closed 
mills at Kingfisher, San Antonio and 
Galveston in March, 1949. Hindsight 
proves that we should have closed 
them sooner, but as is human na- 
ture we continued to hope that prices 
and conditions would improve. The 
Flour Milling Division almost re- 
versed positions with the Elevator Op- 
erations Division this year as against 
last year; nevertheless it turned in a 
profit.” 

The Elevator Operations Division 
produced a major portion of the com- 
pany’s profits, Mr. Burrus said. Oper- 
ating income from storage and han- 
dling of grain increased $785,000, a 
gain of 64%. 

The report said the Feed Milling 
Division showed losses. Last July the 
company opened its large new feed 


of Sales 


mill at Ft. Worth and Mr. Burrus 
said that the unusually high costs of 
getting a new plant into operation 
and properly organized brought about 
heavy losses early in the year. In ad- 
dition, some substantial bad debt 
losses were written off during the 
year. A new superintendent, former- 
ly in charge of the company’s Gal- 
veston mill, has taken charge of the 
feed mill operations, Mr. Burrus said, 
and rapid improvement is expected. 
Operating profit has been shown for 
five of the seven months, November 
to May. Feed production was 
stopped at the Liberty Mill, San 
Antonio, at the end of March and 
transferred to Ft. Worth. 

The company’s bag plant suffered 
losses during the year, arising from 
inventory depreciation and below-cost 
selling on the part of all bag com- 
panies, prompted probably by a de- 
sire to liquidate inventories as rapid- 
ly as possible. Mr. Burrus said it 
was the first year a loss had ever 
been incurred by the bag plant and 
“our bag plant fared much better 
than many of its contemporaries,” 
he added. 

In his report, Mr. Burrus called at- 
tention to a reserve of $241,520 set 
up as a result of an interpretation by 
the Department of Agriculture that 
no cut-off date of May 31 on grain 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. shall apply. The interpretation 
of this phase of the CCC storage 
agreement has been a subject of in- 
terest to all of the grain trade. 

Mr. Burrus said “If the wording 
only of last year’s agreement were to 
apply, the department’s interpreta- 
tion would be correct. An _ inter- 
pretive supplement, interpreting lan- 
guage of an earlier agreement in 
principle identical with ianguage of 
last year’s agreement, was released 
in 1942 definitely making the inter- 
pretation which we hold; further to 
the point, one of the regional officers 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
paid charges in a few cases in ac- 
cordance with our interpretation. We 
honestly thought we had earned as of 
May 31, 1949, the reserve amount of 
$241,520 and intend to try to collect. 

The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities this year stood at 2.68 
to 1, compared with 1.72 to 1 a year 
ago. Earned surplus increased about 
$800,000 to a figure of $6,790,000. 
Book value of each share of common 
outstanding rose to $24.89 from $22.95 
a year ago. 

The prospects for the year ahead, 
Mr. Burrus said, are for profits ap- 
proximately the same as the year 
just closed. The Flour Milling Divi- 
sion should fare about the same, grain 
operations probably will prove not 
quite so profitable, bag plant losses 
should be far less and feed mill op- 
erations should show a vast improve- 
ment and return a fair profit. 

The projected flour mill in Havana, 
Cuba, has suffered many delays, Mr. 
Burrus said, but if present prospects 
develop the first earth turning cere- 
monies should take place July 25. If 
all goes well the plant should go into 
production in about one year, he esti- 
mated. 

Consolidated income statement and 
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TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. AND 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ~~ 


Statement of Consolidated Income for the Year Ended May 31, 1949 


Gross sales, less returns, discounts, allowances, freight out, etc..............+> $82,256,935.07 
Other operating income—Storage, handling, etc. (less provision of $241,520.41 : 
for possible loss on grain storage charges in dispute) 2,002, 868.63 


WOO. inal ok tsb aN 0 Ved bw belt deals. e Cid vtinbdr hines hie Ais EEE Eas ORS $84,259,803.70 

Cost of goods sold and expenses— 
Cost of goods sold and other operating charges 
Selling, general and administrative expenses........... 


eee a $78,980,930.00 


3,447,978.68 82,428,908.68 


$ 1,830,895.02 





RNID. CER «0-0 b.A'p-oe's Vee pie osobnse esse hewaes eb « 
Other income credits— 
Interest and dividends 


Miscellaneous 


16,244.62 
14,145.99 


30,390.61 
$ 1,861,285.63 





Gross income 
Income charges— 


Interest— 
PONG SES i aS He cece Code led nbs $153,372.90 
DE ahead ths ceadicvdcutet Wa 0s cabeo 4,213.96 


$ 157,586.86 





Loss from disposal of property (net)... 10,142.91 
BESBOCORIGMOOME ic bso b's ocie'es be ole v et wees 5,074.83 
172,804.60 
Net income before provision for income taxes........... $ 1,688,481.03 
Provision for income taxes— 
EE SONS 5 £6 eM ES WKd 6 Pikes ewes Utes. «ceeds davies se $ 582,594.52 
UR oF bas a0: es MSR ep bk wh bd aces 0c Trae he ok Gee 8,833.84 591,428.36 





Net income (before deducting minority interest in net 
income of a subsidiary company) 
Minority interest in net income of a subsidiary company 


$ 1,097,052.67 
$46.12 


Net incomé applicable to capital stocks of Tex-O-Kan Flour 


Mills Co. $ 1,096,206.55 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
Current assets— 
CHD | 6H 04.5,5 0 se eRe aU PSs e eee bw Od eave ba Ses icc ddpecestestes $ 2,332,549.70 
Customer notes and accounts receivable (less reserves of 





$291,520.41 for possible losses) ..........ceseseeeeee 3,792,608.64 
Inventories— 
Flour and wheat and other grains... .$403,353.92 
Feed and other mill products ........ 612,574.42 
Bags and bag material ............... 653,042.65 
Chemicals and supplies .............. 31,017.58 
aa 1,699,988.57 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable and claims and advances 
Ge ROE or 52 si lees 0: bd bh oR ECHCCAepscAwecCbbesetwericns 319,790.06 
Due from officers and employees— 
Instalment notes—current maturities .............. eine 78,844.76 
Gener MOR BG BOOOMEEE ola het beet tice c cc nresisatevess 11,266.45 
$ 8,235,048.18 
Other assets— 
Corporation’s common stock purchased and held for sale 
to officers and employees (993 shares at cost)...... 11,951.60 
Instalment notes due from officers and employees—35,323 
shares of the corporation’s common stock held as 
collateral (maturing in quarterly instalments, 1949 to 
1952, less $78,844.76 maturing currently) ........... 142,523.36 
Cash surrender value of life insurance policies.......... 57,000.00 
Grain exchange memberships (at cost) ...........0006. 50,316.67 
ee eS ae) ee ee ae ee 33,803.20 
295,594.83 
Land, buildings and equipment— 
BREE: ides ond ted Clink? hme inne VA ine oo cEb as 6 ees 00s a cnbeneer $ 864,280.66 


Buildings and equipment 12,414,367.77 


COON Oe Ov was Kae eh 060546 b 06556 6.6 or Oe mee mese be sé $13,278,648.43 


Total 
Less reserve for depreciation and amortization ........ 5,392,562.10 $ 7,886,086.33 
Deferred charges—Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc, ........... 154,648.18 
Customers’ margin deposit funds—Contra (cash in special 
bank accounts and balance with clearing house) ...... 2,750.00 


$16,574,127.52 


Current liabilities— 


AOSOMMAS. WAVERING... oo kis civccact eee bos crc ogiedccscsevewe $ 326,795.94 
Grain converted into products or sold but not purchased 
(liability stated at replacement cost) .............. 1,748,255.22 
Accrued liabilities— 
Federal and state income taxes ........--..60++e05 840,748.15 
Ge CR Fi Wes Bis ic k.gs CoWe eae R Te hee cco ewbusddliceda 65,100.23 
OD ES eee ae Pee Pere 87,706.06 $ 3,068,605.60 


Minority interest in a subsidiary company ...........%..... 71,359.90 
Capital stock and surplus— 
Capital stock: 
4%% cumulative preferred (author- 
ized and issued, 40,000 shares of 
$100 par value each) ........... $4,000,000.00 f 
Common (authorized, 750,000 shares 
without par value; issued, 378,- 


Ee eS Oar 2,410,352.65 $ 6,410,352.65 
Surplus— 
Capital surplus (no change during year) ............+.. 82,364.86 
Earned surplus: 
PEE Le et oe $ 148,327.67 
Unappropriated ...... 6.6 cece ceeeee 6,790,366.84 $ 6,938,694.51 $13,431,412.02 





Customers’ margin deposits—Contra 2,750.00 


$16,574,127.52 











balance sheet of the company appears 
above. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING METHODS REVIEWED 

VANCOUVER — Record crowds 
greeted the baking extravaganza, 
“Parade of Progress,” which was 
presented here recently by Lever 
Bros., Ltd., in a review of modern 
baking and merchandising. It was 
the first show of its kind to be of- 
fered here and created a very favor- 








able impression for its methods of 
public relations. The three-act pro- 
gram was offered to the baking trade 
here primarily to help them in realiz- 
ing the all-important objective of 
baking for profit. The stage was 
a modern bakeshop in miniature, 
complete with work counters, elec- 
tric mixing machines, baking ovens 
and all the tools of the baking trade. 
James F. Hook, director of the Covo 
Research Laboratory, gave a visual 
lesson in modern bakeshop technique. 
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NN EER Pe Rae ee 
Storage and other operating income ........ 


Cost’ of sales and operating expenses— 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
‘ FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Statement of Income and Earned Serples fer the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1949 


$115,301,496.78 
1,070,632.90 


$116,372,129.68 


Cost of goods sold, exclusive of items pra below . . $111,106, 936. 96 - 
* Selling, general and administrative expenses, exclusive 


of- items shown’ below .:............ 
Depréciation and maintenance .......... 


1,973,244.46 
941,897.75 


Insurance and taxes and other than federal income 


WRIT 6 [ok tie Sada oie HES oS ocean v9 Se aint 


Interest expense, less other income, 


Provision for federal income taxes ........ 


ee | ae ere ee te eee ee 
Earned surplus at May 31, 1948 ............. 


Deduct— 


Dividends paid in cash ($1 per share) ..... 
Barned surplus at May 31, 1949 ........ .. 


349,295.91 114,371,375.08 


$ 2,000,754.60 
193,782.30 





$ 1,806,972.30 
668,170.04 


1,138,802.26 
5,610,192.70 


$ 6,748,994.96 


459,343.00 
6,289,651.96 


Balance Sheet—May 31, 1949 
ASSETS 


Current assets— 
Cash 


Less: reserve for bad debts ....... 
ES eco s eee th E eaccie cheese 
NOONE: a\vivie p66 SN bie occ § eb vs He's OR 
RES ae TS Er a ris aren 


Total current assets ................ 


Investments and other assets— 
Board of Trade: memberships, etc., 
or. market 


Notes receivable from officers and 


cured by common stock of the company, 
3,725 shares of treasury stock at cost sold in June 


Fixed assets— 


Property, plant and equipment .......... 
Less: Reserve for depreciation .......... 


Deferred charges— 


Unamortized bond expense.............. 
ED” 5-0'ad 60s Careeb ake « wbKs « Ks Maeeoe tas 


IE A ee eee ee een ree 


3 971,901.62 


4,5677,375.77 
128,872.57 


$ 4,706,248.34 





LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


Current liabilities— 
Notes payable—banks 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses 


Accrued taxes, including estimated 


taxes for this and prior years ....... 
Funded debt payments due within one year ......... 


Total current liabilities ............. 
First mortgage 4%% sinking fund bonds, due May 1, 1958. .$ 
Less: Portion due within one year ....... 


Capital stock and surplus— 
Capital stock: 


Common-par value $5 per share; authorized 600,000 


shares; issued 460,858 shares 
Surplus: 
Paid-in (no change during year)..$ 


Earned, since April 1, 1941 ..... 


a we Hea cee 15,097.04 $ 4,691,151.30 
oh Whee date ea 603,429.66 
sary Rae iebCeihie 2,827,937.76 
L Vpn tate eatka 196,515.85 
beta bel ao eliw gee $ 9,290,936.19 
at lower of cost 
Pe Soe 66,500.00 
employees, se- 
including 
66,012.84 132,512.84 
PO PRS ey Te $ 7,309,396.72 
o sa ae Se om 815,165.52 $ 6,494,231.20 
i's Re peace tte alerts 20,200.00 
AS peer ea 4,846.99 046.99 
sp Rigleibiaiels Dak 1.00 
$ 15,942,728.2 
Test Tin, ee $ 3,450,000.00 
< vb Se Bas 620,029.85 
federal income 
Kae D. vA wa 748,655.42 
339,000.00 
JOC ae Pmet et» $ 56,157,685.27 
- 2,250,000.00 
Pr riper yarn 339,000.00 1,911,000.00 
So até biog ere wpe 2,304,290.00 
280,100.99 
6,289,651.96 6,568,752.95 8,874,042.95 





$ 15,942,728.22 





New York Bakery Tie-up Ends; 
Inside Workers Accept Terms 


NEW YORK — The 20-week-old 
tie-up of six of the largest baking 
firms of this city was ended July 18 
when a majority of the inside work- 
ers of the plants voted to accept a 
new contract. The bakery drivers af- 
fected had previously accepted a set- 
tlement. 

Union officials predicted that all 
workers would probably return to 
their jobs July 21. 

The men have been out since Feb. 
28, when a strike at the plant of the 
Continental Baking Co. was followed 
by the closing of plants of Ward, 
General, Purity, Drake and Grennan 
baking companies. 

The agreement accepted by the in- 
side workers reportedly grants them 
an 11¢-an-hour increase, across-the- 
board, an additional holiday, a guar- 
antee of six hours work daily instead 
of five, 33 hours pay instead of 32 a 
week, 32 hours in a holiday week and 
insurance benefits. 

A hearing on unfair labor charges 
filed by the drivers’ union has been 
adjourned to Oct. °4 and similar 
eharges by the inside workers local 
are. being investigated. A union 
spokesman. stated that the damage 


suit filed in federal court against 
five of the baking firms asking $100,- 
000 weekly in lost wages for 2,000 
workers had not been withdrawn. 

The companies involved in‘the pro- 
longed dispute were Continental, 
Ward, General, Drake, Purity and 
Grennan. Two others, Thomas and 
Gottfried, had continued production 
under an agreement to accept the 
negotiated contract. The eight firms 
operate 17 plants in this area. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIF=e— 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BURNS 

KINGMAN, KANSAS—A grain 
elevator, with a capacity of 18,000 
bu., owned by the Kansas Milling Co., 
of Wichita, at Brown Spur, six miles 
northwest of here, was destroyed by 
fire during-an electrical storm on the 
night of July 11. The loss was es- 
timated at $25,000 to the structure 
by Lee Wooldridge, former -manager. 
He coulfi not say how much. wheat 
was destroyed in the blaze, but be- 
lieved that the elevator was well 
filled. Otto Swope is the -present 
manager at Brown Spur. Also de- 
stroyed in the blaze was one freight 
car. 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


SETS NEW HIGH SALES RECORD 


Sales for Fiscal Year Ended N May 31 Pass $100,000,000. 
Mark for First Time; Net Profits Equal $2.47 . 
Share on Common Stock 


KANSAS .CITY—A new high rec- 
ord in aggregate sales and a decrease 
in net income were revealed in the 
report of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1949, Henry H. Cate, president of the 
company, reported that the aggregate 
dollar volume reached a new high in 
face of the downward trend in com- 
modity prices, while the net was af- 
fected by sweeping economic adjust- 
ments domestically and internation- 
ally, particularly in milling. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended May 
31 were $116,372,129, -passing the 
$100 million mark for the first time 
in the history of the company. The 
previous record on sales of $97,984,- 
074 was established in the 1947-48 
fiscal year. 

Net profits for the company after 
federal income taxes for the year 
were $1,138,802, equal to $2.47 a share 
on 460,858 shares of common stock 
outstanding an May 31. In the pre- 
vious year net profits were $2,301,390, 
at the rate of $4.99 a share. Dividend 
payments. for the year were $1 a 
common share against 90¢ a share 
for the previous year. Net profits of 
the company were slightly less than 
1% of the aggregate sales. 

The equity of common stockholders 
at the end of the fiscal year amounted 
to $19.32 a share, compared with 
$17.78 a year ago and $13.62 two 
years ago. 

The report showed increased earn- 
ings from grain storage operations. 
This increase reflected the benefits 
which have accrued from-the com- 
pany’s aggressive policy of adding to 
its grain storage facilities, which now 
total 13 million bushels. President 
Cate stated record production of 
grain in the last year created heavie1 
demand for storage space. The gross 
earnings for the year included $1,070,- 
632 from storage and other operating 
income, principally storage compared 
with $691,480 in the preceding year. 

Additions to the fixed assets of 
the company for the year amounted 
to $999,492, compared with $3,221,757 


in the previous year. Commenting: 


on expenditures. for plant improve- 
ment carried. out in the last few 
years, President Cate. stated that the 
facilities of the. company for produc- 
tion.and storage are at. the highest 
degree of efficiency in its history. He 
expressed confidence that this phase 
of the development of the company 
will be felt favorably by. the trade it 
serves and by stockholders in. the 
future. 

Commenting on the year’s opera- 
tions, President Cate said in his let- 
ter to stockholders: 

“When milling and other great bas- 
ic industries: undergo readjustments 
in demand and prices, as during the 
past year, competition becomes keen- 
er and margins are pared. This was 
strikingly demonstrated in the. expe- 
riences of the milling industry. The 
changes. in tradé conditions and the 
resultant effect on earnings were not 
unexpected by. your... company, al- 
though competition was possibly moré 
intense than anticipated or warrant- 
ed, considering the fact that the mill- 
ing industry produced more flour dur- 
ing the year than for any. of the 


past 29 years, except for the three 
preceding years, and that production 
was down only approximately 10% 
from the peak output of 300 million‘ 
cwts. reached in the crop’ year 
1946-47, P 

“In looking to the future,” . Mr.. 
Cate said, “your company can find 
basis for encouragement in the per- 
formance of the past year under diffi- 
cult conditions. It is estimated that 
the active milling capacity of the 
country was reduced about 10% dur- 
ing the year mainly through the 
withdrawal of units that had been 
restored to production temporarily to 
meet wartime demands and through 





Henry H. Cate 


losses from fire of mills that were 
not replaced.” 

Mr. Cate’s report also paid tribute- 
to the loyalty, energy and skill of 
employees, officers and directors. 

Consolidated. income statement and 
balance sheet of the company appear 
in an adjoining column. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


COLORADO M & E MAKES 
FOUR CHANGES IN STAFF 


DENVER-=L. C. Robinson, general 
superintendent, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Francis Rowe as plant 
superintendent of the company’s -re- 
cently acquired plant at Omaha; for- 
merly Omar, Inc. He succeeds C. E. 
Baker, Jr., who resigned. 

Other appointments made by Mr. 
Robinson include Clyde Arnold as 
eastern divisional superintendent for 
the company. He will.have supervi- 
sion of the company’s mills in Kan- 
ses; Colorado and Missouri. 

Arthur. Gregg was named plant 
superintendent for the company’s 
Hungarian Mills at Denver: He for-. 
merly held.the same job at the com- 
pany’s. Model Flour Mills, Greeley, 
Colo. Francis J. Davis was appointed 
to succeed Mr. Gregg at the Greeley 
plant. 

Frank E. Connolly was named ‘su- 
perintendent-of the Eagle Flour Mills 
plant at Denver, succeeding Mr. Ar- 
nold. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUYERS BACK AWAY 
FOLLOWING HEAVY TAKINGS 


Bookings Barely One Third of History-Making Volume of 
Previous Week—Millers Feel Large Volume of Busi- 
ness Remains—Market Dip May Bring It In 


Flour buyers backed away last 
week, following the exceptionally 
heavy volume of contracting the 
week before, and the business done 
was moderate by comparison. Plants 
in the Southwest sold about one and 
one half times capacity, while North- 
west mills booked just about full 
capacity. A break in the wheat mar- 
ket following release of the July 
official crop report caused some buy- 
ers to hope for lower prices again, 
but a number of others took advan- 
tage of the dip to add to forward 
inventories. Despite the liberal buy- 
ing which has taken place in the 
past two or three weeks, it is not 
believed that much of the flour con- 
suming trade is very well covered, 
which augurs renewed buying when- 
even the market reaches levels con- 
sidered attractive by buyers. 


EXPORT INTEREST 
STILL LAGGING 


Export business in flour was very 
limited during the past week and 
sales to foreign buyers represented 
only a fraction of the total flour busi- 
ness. Consideration of the tentative 
terms of the flour subsidy plan under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
still is under way and until the terms 
are officially released, export inquiry 
is expected to be slow. The Nether- 
lands were reported to have taken 
some flour from the Pacific North- 
west, but Hawaiian outlets were still 
closed by the strike in the islands. 


SPRING FLOUR SALES 
HOLD UP WELL 


Northwestern spring wheat mills 
booked about 80% of capacity last 
week, which was not too bad for this 
time of year, but well below the 
heavy volume of 259% sold the prev- 
ious week when the big buying 
splurge in the Southwest spread over 
into spring wheat territory. A year 
ago the spring wheat sales were 
228% of capacity. With spring flour 
prices considerably easier last week, 
a few large independents and some 
chains came in for sizeable amounts 
for shipment over the next 120 days. 
These buyers did not cover their full 
needs, however, and millers feel that 
some large scale buying is yet to 
come. In addition to the round-lot 
sales, which ranged up to 40,000 
sacks, there were the usual single to 
two and three-car orders from users 
still operating on low inventories. 
Family trade was less active than 
the previous week’s large volume, but 
occasional orders were received from 
distributors adding to the contracts 
covering the next 60 to 90 days. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
DOWN FROM PEAK 


Flour business in the Southwest 
was barely one third of the previous 
week’s large volume, but nevertheless 
averaged 140% of capacity. A year 
ago the sales were 135%. One large 
eastern chain baker purchased a good 
portion of a 750,000-sack order in 
the Southwest, but otherwise baking 
interest was limited to small amounts 


from independent bakers and smaller 
buyers. Many inquiries were at levels 
15@20c sack under mill asking 
prices. As a result of the previous 
week’s large sales, most mills have 
a good quantity. of flour on the books 
for July and August, but unfilled 
balances are scarcely greater than 
30 or 40 days. Normally, 60 to 120- 
day balances would be the rule at 
this time of the year. It is consider- 


‘ed evident from this that a great 


amount of flour business remains to 
be done and a market dip is expected 
to bring it in. 


SMALL LOT BUYING 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Chicago handlers report that the 
heavier interest which developed 
early in July still is evident in spas- 
modic buying, but takings again are 
of small individual size, with round- 
lot orders infrequent. St. Louis mills 
had a fair volume of trade, with 
some good sized contracts booked. 
Relatively lower wheat prices in the 
central states, due to heavy market- 
ings from small-sized family type 
farms, provide mills in that area with 
better flour price bargaining power. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
SLACKENS 


Buffalo trade has slackened fol- 
lowing the recent heavy splurge 
which covered bakery and family 
flour needs for up to 120 days ahead. 
Buyers eyidently are deciding to 
await further market developments 
before adding to commitments. Those 
who missed the boat are staying with 
their hand-to-mouth buying policies. 
Trade in the metropolitan New York 
market slowed down to fill-in busi- 
ness, except for one large contract, 
the recent brisk purchasing having 
relieved the pressure to rebuild in- 
ventories. It is reported, however, 
that the buying splurge covered 
needs for a comparatively brief pe- 


_ riod and there still is a good volume 


of flour to be bought. 

Trading has subsided at Boston, 
also, although there is evidence that 
big buyers are still watching the 
market closely for possible further 
takings. Philadelphia distributors re- 
port that buyers are observing the 
narrowing spread between spring and 
winter wheat flours, which, if con- 
tinued, might stimulate interest in the 
spring types. Meanwhile, the demand 
for southwestern flour bears little 
resemblance to the heavy buying of 
10 days ago and it is believed that 
stocks of that type are fairly well 
built up for the time being. 


SOUTHERN BUYERS 
WATCH FOR DIPS 


New Orleans handlers report busi- 
ness slowing down from the recent 
active volume, although the aggre- 
gate of bookings makes a fairly good 
volume. Buyers show interest on 
each market dip, but there is a ten- 
dency to acquire small to moderate 
amounts rather than large contracts 
for long term shipments. Northern 
springs are lessening their premium 
over winters and attracting a little 
more buying interest. 


PACIFIC OPERATIONS 
REMAIN LIGHT 


Milling operations continued at 
low ebb in the Pacific Northwest, 
with little indication of immediate 
improvement. Domestic buyers are 
showing more interest, but they still 
are holding inventories to low levels 
and current purchases are small. The 
export market continues dull, with 
the Hawaiian market out of the pic- 
ture, due to the strike in the islands. 
Other export outlets remain limited, 
although it was reported that some 
flour had been worked to the Nether- 
lands out of the Pacific Northwest. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 370,467 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 73.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
3,273,877 sacks compared with 2,903,- 
410 in the previous week and 3,792,- 
559 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,791,274 and three years ago 
3,406,968. Flour’ production _in- 





Durum Granulars Demand Continues 


Mostly of Hand-to-Mouth Character 


Interest in durum granulars con- 
tinues moderate, with macaroni man- 
ufacturers seemingly content to oper- 
ate on low inventories in the hope 
of possible easier prices when the 
new crop of durum starts to market 
in volume. The government esti- 
mate of durum production this year 
places the prospective outturn, based 
upon July 1 conditions, at 48,766,000 
bu. This is an increase of over 4 
million bushels from the 1948 pro- 
duction and contrasts with a sharp 
reduction made in the estimate of 
other spring wheat. Apparently the 
green-bug infestation, which cut back 
spring wheat estimates in wide areas, 
did not progress northward into the 
main durum belt in North Dakota. 

Some macaroni makers are closed 
for summer vacations of employees, 
which curtails the need for granulars 
during July and part of August. 
Shipping directions on old orders, 





therefore, are lighter. Durum wheat 
prices are a little easier the past 
week, with choice milling types quot- 
ed at 3lc over Minneapolis Septem- 
ber. Durum granulars are $5.20@ 
5.30 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis July 16 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. - $2.33 % @2.36% 


Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.21% @2.32% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.16% @2.24% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.16% @2.24% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.10% @2.16% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. Se 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

July 10-16 ... 10 222,000 124,509 56 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *97,348 38 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 160,165 63 
Crop year 

production 


July i-July 16, 
July 1-July 17, 
*Revised. 


1949 
1948 


272,619 
219,532 


July 19, 1949 


creased 85,000 sacks in the North- 
west over a week ago, 59,000 sacks 
in the Southwest, ,000 sacks in 
Buffalo, 102,000 sacks in the Central 
and Southeast and 49,000 sacks on 
the N. Pacific Coast. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEEDS DEVELOP 
MODERATE STRENGTH 


Bran Holds on Expectation of More 
*"Hopper Bait Buying — Midds 
and Shorts Up from Lows 


Millfeeds developed a firmer tone 
the past week, due to moderate offer- 
ings and some improvement in de- 
mand. An additional appropriation of 
$3,500,000 for grasshopper control 
work is pending in Congress and the 
expectation that further bran buying 
might result following approval of 
this appropriation is holding bran 
firm. Standard midds. in the North- 
west and shorts in the Southwest 
erased their recent discounts under 
bran when a better, mixer demand 
developed. 

Formula feed trade in the North- 
west continues at a satisfactory pace, 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs, prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 225.2 as of 
duly 12, up 4 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
195.4, up 7 points. 











with plants generally running full 
schedules and some putting in a lit- 
the overtime. Main lines continue to 
be poultry and turkey feeds and dairy 
feed outlets are broadening to some 
of the eastern drouth areas. Hog feeds 
are irregular. Demand shows up 
pretty well at times and then slack- 
ens for no particular reason. 

Formula feed business has im- 
proved in the Southwest. The demand 
is better for sacked feed out in the 
wheat country where the harvest has 
just been completed. Farmers let 
stocks run low during the harvest 
season as they had little time to shop 
during the period. But now dealers 
report that demand is improved in 
communities where harvest is over 
and stubble plowing is completed. 

Mills are operating at somewhat 
reduced rates in comparison with the 
heavy schedules needed during May 
and June, but there is plenty of busi- 
ness to keep at least two shifts busy 
for six days a week in most plants. 
Bookings at present are sufficient to 
run mills on the average of two to 
four days ahead and some are booked 
up for a week. 5 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 47,307 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 45,375 
tons in the week previous and 55,880 
tons in a similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
142,344 tons as compared with 156,- 
359 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 


the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 16, in tons, with com- 





parisons: 
-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. ee «+. 12,030 9,960 
Kansas City .. 1,260 2,310 5,820 6,090 
Milwaukee .... 60 180 5,280 4,620 
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Upward Trend in Wheat Price 
Halted by Crop Report 


July Official Estimate Not as Pessimistic as Most Private 
Observers—Third Largest Crop Still Possible 


A break in the recent steady up- 
ward trend in wheat prices occurred 
last week following release of the 
July official crop report. While show- 
ing a reduction under its June esti- 
mate, the official report did not show 
as much deterioration as most pri- 
vate observers had expected and the 
third largest wheat crop in history 
still is forecast. Flour buyers backed 
away after having contracted for ex- 
ceptionally large amounts the pre- 


vious week and this contributed to- 


the wheat market easiness. As com- 
pared with a week ago, wheat futures 
are 2% @5%¢ bu. lower. 

Wheat futures at the leading mar- 
kets closed July 18 as follows: Chi- 
cago—July $1.98%@%, September 
$2.01% @%%, December $2.03% @2.04, 
March $2.03@%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.25%, September $2.05%; Decem- 
ber $2.03%; Kansas City — July 
$1.98@ %, September $1.98% @ 14, De- 
cember $1.98. 


Allocations Ended 


The ending of all export grain al- 
locations was announced during the 
week by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. While this might be inter- 
preted as taking the lid off of the 
American breadbasket, it is evident 
that officials consider supplies fully 
ample for all demands. The USDA 
announced that because of the re- 
duced crop prospects there would be 
no need for a marketing quota ref- 
erendum. However, it was decided to 
introduce acreage controls designed 
to cut the 1949 wheat crop acreage 
by 17%. Growers failing to comply 
would be ineligible for loans on wheat 
produced on acreage above their area 
allotments. 

Reports from the American spring 
wheat belt were a little more favor- 
able, due to rains and abatement of 
insect damage, but the Canadian pic- 
ture was not so good. One private 
dominion source placed Canada’s crop 
this year at 298 million bushels, 
which would compare with 363 million 
produced in 1948. 


K.C. Values Easier 


A decline in buying interest for 
wheat in the southwest due to easier 
prices elsewhere sent cash values of 
winter wheat at Kansas City lower 
during the past week. Mills were 
more cautious buyers of wheat, yet 
all during the week good milling va- 
rieties constituted only a minor por- 
tion of the receipts. Flour business 
dropped considerably from the pre- 
vious week’s volume and until further 
business is secured mill buying ‘is 
expected to be rather spotty. Pre- 
miums for ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard “tough” wheat fell below the 
future value July 18 and were quoted 
at 2¢ under Kansas City July, but 
lower moisture wheat of the same 
protein traded at 1%¢ over. This com- 
pares with 2@3¢ over on July 14. 
Premiums for 12% protein were 5@ 
8%¢ over and 13% protein was un- 
changed at 74%@16¢ over. Thirteen 
percent protein showed relatively lit- 
tle change during the week. The July 
future was on a slow, steady down- 
ward trend. The future closed at 
$1.98 July 18, compared with $2.01% 
a week earlier. Receipts continue to 
be considerably below the same time 
a year ago and varied between 438 
and. 996 cars each day. 

The following table shows the ap- 


proximate range of cash wheat sale 
at Kansas City July 16, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $1.97% @2.31 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 1.96 @2.30% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 1.95 @2.29% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 1.93 @2.28% 
SS MA sek oe bivk eo 0-95 he's & 2.01% @2,07 

ES) ESB ep eer 2.00% @2.06% 
Os SOY oS Cha teva ha dad arin 1.99% @2.05% 
ot, & rer err ee 1.97% @2.04% 


Receipts Well Below Year Ago 


Evidence that new crop wheat is 
not moving in volume is shown by 
the fact that nine principal south- 
western markets received only 14,067 
cars of wheat during the week ended 
July 14. This compares with 17,449 
cars the previous week and 23,475 
cars a year ago. Individual totals in- 
cluded 4,291 cars at Kansas City, 
1,771 at Omaha, 942 at Wichita, 1,168 
at Fort Worth, 1,675. at St. Louis, 
958 at St. Joseph, 1,124 at Enid, 1,389 
at Hutchinson, and 749 at Salina. 

Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling July 
18 at $2.17% @2.18%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
bringing 3¢ premium and 1¢ addition- 
al paid for each %% protein above 
13%. Milling demand has. been less 
active. Offerings are decreasing as 
harvest nears completion. 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapo- 
lis increased to 2,232 cars but this 
included a liberal sprinkling of new 
crop winter wheat from northern 
Kansas and Nebraska. A car or two 
of new crop winter wheat from South 
Dakota also appeared. Receipts at 
Duluth were large and totaled 2,602 
cars, made up almost entirely of old 
crop spring wheat but representing 


mainly CCC grain. Cash wheat prices 


at Minneapolis mostly followed the 
action in the futures but the trading 
basis on all grades and proteins was 
off about 1¢ compared with a week 
ago. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 4@5¢ over the 
Minneapolis July price. Twelve per- 
cent protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 4@8¢ over July; 
13% 8@13¢; 14% 13@17¢; 15% 18@ 
21¢; 16% 27@30¢ over July. Aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.32% and the 
durum, 12.23%. The cash durum situ- 
ation was irregular. Premiums 
strengthened at midweek, but de- 
clined again at the close to finish up 
at about the previous week’s level. 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum of 
fancy milling quality were quoted at 
28@31¢ over the Minneapolis Sep- 
tember price, No. 1 and 2 amber dur- 
um of choice milling quality 16@27¢ 
over and No. 1 and 2 medium durum 
quality 11@21¢ over. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, July 16: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 68 Ib. ......... $2.29%@ .... 
12.00% Protein ............. 2.29% @2.32% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.32% @2.37% 
14.00% Protein ............. 2.37% @2.41% 
15.00% Protein ............. 2.42% @2.45% 
16.00% Protein ...........<. 2.52% @2.56% 


Grade Discounts 


es.  Sikerne 060 ap ogddvnseies 1@ 3¢ 
Se DS ced ee ce beans vbdsb ee ebes 2@ 7¢ 
ee eT eee ee es ee 4@10¢ 
ek OD WE co's do wide cbd oak oes dae 6@16¢ 


Pacific Prices Easier 


Prices sagged in the Pacific North- 
west as wheat began arriving at ter- 
minals in volume and outlets - for 
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CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U. 8. exp 


in percentages: 











July 10-16, *Previous July 11-17, July 13-19, July 14-20, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
ER ee a er ene Eis 611,673 526,694 736,460 881,449 849,384 
i TIE ITS POT EET 1,362,656 1,303,368 1,492,705 1,598,882 1,403,201 
DE asd EAGAN ie dein Veg be sees 505,707 430,364 572,866 416,848 485,295 
Central and Southeast ......... 517,502 415,174 623,297 540,891 479,222 
North Pacific Coast ........... 276,339 227,810 367,231 353,204 189,866 
WORE. ei hiccta tay caw coe suas 3,273,877 2,903,410 3,792,559 3,791,274 3,406,968 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.6 73.6 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year ot S— 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— 
July 10-16, Previous July 11-17, July 13-19, July 14-20, ‘July 16, yo 17, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 <i ‘ denlis 
eaKane 59 50 70 84 78 1 . ‘ 
Souiwent vee eee 83 80 96 104 96 3,115,647 3,549,602 
Buffalo ......... 83 71 95 69 81 1,114,119 1,303,399 
Central and 8. E. 67 54 80 69 65 1,064,276 1,289,642 
No. Pacific Coast 71 59 94 99 50 582,524 876,090 
Totals .....-. 74 65 85 88 81 7,250,338 + 8,700,932 
SOUTHWEST ~ NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis . 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
July 9-16 ...... 408,720 340,699 83 July 10-16 ...... 381,360 211,572 55 
Previous week .. 408,720 320,641 78 Previous week .. 381,360 *199,999 52 
Year ago ....... 376,920 353,494 94 Year ago ....... 378,960 243,742 64 
Two years ago .. 372,720 421,842 113 Two years ago .. 378,360 321,183 85 
Five-year Average .......6eeeeeere 89 Five-year AVerage ......-eeeeeeees 69 
Ten-year AVeTABe ......6ee eee eeeee 80 Ten-year AVeCrage .......6seseceeee 60 
*Revised. 
Wichita 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 9-16 ...... 118,800 95,172 80 
Previous week .. 118,800 92,726 78 
Year ago ....... 118,800 122,028 103 
Two years ago .. 118,800 115,859 98 
Five-year average ..........++++:- 88 
Ten-year Average .....-. eee eeeeeee 82 

Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 9-16 ...... 100,200 84,110 84 
Previous week .. 100,200 81,008 80 
Year ago ....... 100,200 90,920 91 
Two years ago .. 100,200 88,307 88 
Five-year average .......+++-ee0e8 85 
Ten-year average ....-..-.eeeeseee 85 


55 Representative Mills Outside of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
July 9-16 ...... 1,001,100 842,675 84 
Previous week . .1,001,400 808,993 81 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 926,263 92 
Two years ago .. 944,280 972,874 103 
Five-year Average .....-.ceesseeee 89 
Ten-year A@VeTABe .....- eee cece eens 80 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
July 10-16 ...... 770,914 517,502 67 
Previous week ..767,714 415,174 54 
Year ago ....... 774,964 623,297 80 
Two years ago .. 790,266 640,891 69 
Five-year average ..........+6s+.- 70 
Ten-year average .......655 sevvees 66 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Ipwa: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 10-16 ...... 662,400 400,100 60 
Previous week .. 662,400 *326,695 49 
Year ago ....... 666,600 492,718 74 
Two years ago .. 667,800 560,266 84 
Five-year AV@rTage ......eseecnevee 64 
Ten-year AVCTABS ..... se eecccreees 58 

*Revised., 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output = tivity 
July 10-16 ...... 606,000 505,707 83 
Previous week .. 606,000 *430,364 71 
Year ago ....... 604,200 572,866 95 
Two years ago .. 601,200 416,848 69 
Five-year Average ......0esseeeeee 80 
Ten-year A@VeTABS .......cc cece eces 77 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 
July 10-16 ...... 243,000 171,510 71 
Previous week .. 243,000 *165,369 68 
Year ago ....... 243,000 237,064 98 
Two years ago .. 223,320 229,394 103 
Five-year AVeCrawe ....... cece ecees 79 
Ten-year AVCTABCS ... see ceecsccceee 71 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
July 10-16 ...... 146,400 104,829 72 
Previous week .. 146,400 62,441 43 
Year ago ....... 146,400 130,167 89 
Two years ago .. 134,200 123,810 92 
Five-year Average ......-ssceeeees 81 
Ten-year AVerTage .....-..5sseeeeee 73 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two ‘weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


r—BSouthwest*—.  -———Northwest*—, -——Buffalot— 


7-~Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


July 10-16 . 27,594 81,302 11,087 
Prev. week .,. 26,393 t10,180 
Two weeks go. 27,315 11,723 
Renee 30,227 86,122 14,115 
Sl pabis.dvce ke 32,377 92,232 16,971 
BEOe  osapbaweeas 21,749 60,412 13,165 
st eer erne ee 26,591 75,876 17.040 
Five-yr. average 27,708 79,189 14,476 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


32,990 8,626 28,052 47,307 142,344 
$8,802 45,375 
10,624 49,662 
39,017 11,538 31,220 55,880 156,359 
47,348 8,067 29,251 57,415 168,831 
27,518 7,622 21,704 42,436 109,634 
47,941 14,246 30,678 57,877 154,495 
32,963 10,000 28,181 52,184 140,333 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





sales became narrow. The CCC. has 
not put out a price on new crop 
wheat in that area, and receipts are 
more than ample to take care of re- 
quirements of the trade. Mills are 
buying a little, feed manufacturers a 
scanty amount. Farmers are sitting 
tight on their wheat, many applying 
for government loans, yet there is 
enough wheat selling in the country 
to take care of limited requirements. 





Bids July 15 for soft white wheat 
were $2.10 bu., 6¢ under the Portland 
loan price. There were few buyers 
even at the lower price. The wheat 
lacks outlets, with the CCC out of the 
market. Harvesting is under full 
swing under ideal weather conditions. 
Wheat production for Oregon, Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho is estimat- 
ed at 89 million bushels compared 
with 114 million last year. 
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Wheat Acreage Allotments Set 





USDA ANNOUNCES PROGRAM TO TRIM 
PLANTINGS FOR 1950 CROP BY 17% 


Referendum on Marketing Quotas Dropped; Plan Intended to 
Bring Supply in Line With Demand; Goal Is 
1,110 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON—A national wheat 
acreage allotment program designed 
to reduce plantings for next year’s 
crop by 17% .was announced last 
week by Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

At the same time, Mr. Brannan 
announced abandonment of earlier 
plans to invoke marketing quotas on 
the crop, which would have been 
subject to a referendum vote of pro- 
ducers. Acreage allotments, the less 
restrictive control device, will be 
used in.an attempt to bring produc- 


tion within bounds of the 
shrinking export and domestic de- 
mand for wheat. 

The decision to halt the marketing 
quota referendum of the 1950 wheat 
crop resulted from the reduced crop 
prospects in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture statement of July 10 
which showed that the crop had lost 
approximately 150 million bushels 
from the June estimate. Marketing 
quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency Act of 1938 would 
have been necessary by USDA proc- 





A. W. Erickson Sees No Need 
for Limiting Wheat. Acreage 


A. W. Erickson, the field crop re- 
porter who first realized and pro- 
claimed the magnitude of the losses 
to this year’s grain crops in the 
Southwest from excessive rainfall 
and disease infestation, and who is 
now reporting extensive greenbug 
damage in the spring wheat area, 
says it is folly to limit next year’s 
acreage. Secretary Brannan’s order 
for a cut of 17% has already been an- 
ticipated by Nature, he says, and 
many large operators will pay no at- 
tention to the reduction order. Ad- 
dressing a Rotary Club meeting at 
Ovid, Colo., Mr. Erickson said: 

“The terrible losses on this year’s 
wheat crop will knock the surplus out 
of the picture for two years. I believe 
you farmers should be allowed to 
plant a full acreage and in this man- 
ner have an opportunity to recover 
a part of your loss through the pro- 
duction on summer fallows. 

“This acreage for 1950 will be the 
costliest seed bed ever prepared. 
Where hail accompanied the excess 
moisture the total cost to the farmer 
in some cases was $40 to $70 an acre 
to load these fallows for the 1950 
crop. 

“The cost to the government in lost 
income tax will be from $10 to $25 


an acre. But to let this land go into 
full production would be to the gov- 
ernment’s advantage, because the top 
50¢ a bu. on $2 wheat or the first 
25% of the acreage goes to the gov- 
ernment in the form of income taxes. 

“To reduce this potential income 
and production by the government 
for the one purpose of exercising 
man’s inherent tendency to control 
his fellow men looks to me like the 
height of political stupidity. The cost 
of this control will mount into the 
millions, and letting you alone with 
your summer fallows will cost noth- 
ing. 

“The scarcity of good milling 
wheat developed naturally without 
any governmental cost will take care 
of your price support requirements 
for at least another 15 months. Next 
year, even if we have a-bumper crop, 
no one will believe it until it is in 
the bins, and some will not believe it 
even then. 

“Tt all sums up to this: If they just 


Jet you alone with Nature and your 


knowledge of it you will, without cost 
to anyone, take care of the whole 
situation, pay the government a lot 
of income taxes — and at the same 
time you will enjoy that previous 
privilege which we used to call Amer- 
ican liberty.” 





*Hopper Control Officials Ask 
for $3,500,000 to Fight Pests 


WASHINGTON—A request for an 
additional appropriation of $3,500,000 
for the purchase of materials to ex- 
terminate the current grasshopper in- 
vasions in western crop areas is pend- 
ing before Congress. 

The Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has a normal an- 
nual appropriation of $1,500,000 to 
fight pests which destroy food crops. 
Because of the abnormal grasshopper 
invasion this year, this fund has been 
almost exhausted and the bureau has 
appealed to Congress for renewal of 
its appropriation plus additional 
funds which it considers necessary 
to combat the ‘hopper horde. 

Senators from the cereal grain 


states which already have been in- 
vaded by the pests and the states 
adjacent to the blight area are pre- 
pared to get approval of this addi- 
tional money this year. 

Bureau officials, aware that their 
earlier procurement of bran has been 
a market stimulus, said that if the 
additional funds are forthcoming they 
intend to spread their bran purchases 
more evenly to lessen the market 
impact. 

Bran so far has proved to be the 
best carrier for grasshopper poisons, 
but USDA officials say they contem- 
plate the use of cottonseed hulls 
later. They also have been experi- 
menting with alfalfa meal. 


lamation if the wheat crop for this 
year plus the carryover had amount- 
ed to 1,485 million bushels. The July 
wheat crop estimate for 1949 plus the 
carryover totaled 1,445 million bush- 
els making a proclamation of mar- 
keting quotas unnecessary. 

However, the supply outlook is 
such that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds it necessary to impose vol- 
untary acreage allotments for the 
1950 wheat crop, which he set at 68.9 
million acres to provide an outturn 
of 1,110 million bushels on the basis 
of national average yields. 

State Production and Marketing 
Administration committees will ap- 
portion this national acreage on the 
experience of individual farmers’ 
acreage and production history. When 
acreage allotments have been as- 
signed to individual farms, producers 
are required to keep within the al- 
lotment chosen by the PMA county 
committee. Failure to comply with 
the allotment deprives the producer 
of eligibility for price support for his 
crop in that crop year. 

Secretary Brannan takes a dim 
view of the total demand outlook for 
U.S. wheat, stating that the U.S. has 
been exporting “10 times as much 
wheat as we did before the war. 
Even with expected exports several 
times the prewar level we still need 
such adjustments.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


2.5-MILLION-ACRE 
CUTBACK FOR KANSAS 


WICHITA, KANSAS—Kansas seed 
men convening at the annual Kansas 
Seed Dealers Assn., meeting in Wich- 
ita July 16 were told that the pro- 
posed 17% cutback in wheat plant- 
ing for next year means a reduction 
of 2.5 to 2.75 million acres in Kansas. 

H. L. Collins, state-federal statis- 
tician, said in an address to the 
group that Kansas planted 15,805,- 
000 acres for the current wheat crop, 
but next year the state will be al- 
lowed to plant approximately 13,- 
000,000 acres. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA BREAD NAMES 
PURCHASING AGENT 


TORONTO—W. S. Antliff, general 
manager of Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
has announced the appointment of E. 
Cross as general purchasing agent 
for the company. Mr. Cross has had 
over 20 years’ service with Canada 
Bread and during the past 17 years 
has been manager of the Avenue 
Road bakery in Toronto. 


———BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K.-YUGOSLAVIA GRAIN 
AGREEMENT REPORTED 


LONDON—Rumors in trade and 
political circles indicate that a new 
trade agreement between Britain and 
Yugoslavia will be signed soon. Nego- 
tiations have been proceeding for the 
past four months and only minor de- 
tails remain to be settled. 

The pact covers a five-year period 
and will involve goods worth $1,600 
million. Traders anticipate that coarse 
grains will figure prominently in the 
deal, while the Yugoslavs will re- 
ceive machinery, oil and _ textiles. 
These goods were previously sup- 
plied by Russia and her eastern Eu- 
ropean satellites, and the switch of 
trade from East to West has con- 
siderable political significance be- 
cause of the recent breach between 
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Marshal Tito’s government and the 
Communist organization, the Comin- 
form. . 

The British government has agreed 
to provide sterling on loan during the 
initial stages of the agreement in or- 
der that two-way trade may begin 
at once. Although Britain obtained 
some corn from Yugoslavia last year, 
the negotiations were complicated by 
British insistence that compensation 
be paid for the expropriated proper- 
ties in Yugoslavia. This difficulty has 
now been ironed out by the accep- 
tance of an offer in settlement 
amounting to more than $16 million. 

It is also reported that the signing 
of an agreement bétween Russia and 
Britain is imminent. This is expected 
to provide Britain with substantial 
quantities of coarse grains in ex- 
change for machinery. ; 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Government Takes 
Over London Docks 
as Strike Grows 


LONDON—Strong measures by the 
British government, including a dec- 
laration of a state of emergency by 
King George, have not yet succeeded 
in settling the London dock Strike. 
The number of men now on strike is 
14,000 and over 100 ships, some con- 
taining grain and flour, are involved. 
The strike, the second in the current 
dispute, began June 27 and concerns 
the refusal of the dockers to handle 
two Canadian ships in sympathy with 
the Canadian seamen recently on 
strike. The Canadian side of the dis- 
pute has now been settled but in 
spite of this the British dockers, al- 
leged to be Communist inspired, still 
refuse to work the disputed ships. In 
consequence, the employers refuse to 
allow them to work any ships. 

Troops have been introduced into 
the docks to unload essential food- 
stuffs and it is expected that 5,000 
soldiers will be employed in this 
work as soon as arrangements can 
be made to transport them from de- 
pots in various, parts of the country. 
Flour is on the list of commodities 
being handled by the troops. 

Stocks of imported flour in depots 
and at mills, where it is mixed in 
with home milled flour of 85% ex- 
traction, remain gocd, but if the 
strike persists some difficulties may 
be experienced. Although flour is be- 
ing unloaded, officials report that 
there is some difficulty in getting it 
away from the wharves. } 

The House of ‘Commons July 13 
backed the declaration of a state 
of national emergency and approved 
regulations by which the government 
placed the strike-bound area virtu- 
ally under martial law. 

The emergency proclamation, first 
since the general strike of 1926, is 
valid for a week. Parliament can ex- 
tend it to a month. 

Vhen.. the government formally 
seized the dock area 4,000 dock work- 
ers joined the 10,000 who had been 
on strike. 

Prime Minister Attlee said the loy- 
alty of the dock hands to their fellow 
workers is being “unscrupulously ex- 
ploited.” 

The dispute began as a fight be- 
tween two seamen’s unions in Canada. 
The London dock workers walked out 
because they were asked to handle 
cargoes on two struck Canadian ships 
—the 9,034-ton Beaverbrae and the 
7,168-ton Argomont. 
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How long can the game go on? 


The longest game on record in the major leagues is a 1920 
tilt between Brooklyn and Boston. It ran 26 innings and 
ended in a deadlock . . . called on account of darkness. 

How unlike the baking business. In this business, some- 
body always comes out ahead ... with the biggest profit. 

It’s the man who’s constantly improving his products 
and his sales ideas . . . keeping up on new production meth- 
ods: that may cut costs. 

And that man can be you! 


All it takes is quality-products, more efficient produc- 
tion, more tempting display. And your Russell-Miller salesman GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING... FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
can help you get all three! 
He has the world’s finest flours for every type of baking. 
He has display and sales suggestions which have a “high 
batting average’”’. And at his disposal ate information on 
new production routines and the services of the Russell- 
Miller laboratory—one of the world’s foremost. 


How long before you start taking advantage of this 
Russell-Miller help? Your Russell-Miller salesman will be calling 
soon. Ask him about this three-point profit plan! 


Here’s one of the many FREE sales aids available 
4— from your Russell-Miller flour salesman. Ask him 
for them the next time he calls. 
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Hiring New Salesmen 
° 


Apparently obtaining new sales- 
men is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties confronting local flour distribu- 
tors. Furthermore, we have never 
been able to understand this, for flour 
is a basic food, is less affected by 
adverse economic conditions than 
many other items, and certainly there 
should be as good a future in the flour 
distributing business as any other. 


Yet during our years of experience 
with the industry we have received 
innumerable more calls for salesmen 
than we have had inquiries for posi- 
tions. That condition is the same 
today as it was years ago. Evidently 
flour distributors have been unable 
to make their industry attractive to 
a very large number of young men 
starting out in business. 

A change in that situation is ob- 
viously’ the only answer to the prob- 
lem. Good salesmen are employed, 


and for distributors to hire these 
men away from each other will get 
them nowhere. These good salesmen 
cannot last forever, and there is 
urgent need for new men in the in- 
dustry. That is a problem that man- 
agement should consider carefully. 


Predicts Price Decline 

1) 

Predicting a gradual price decline 
for foods during the balance of this 
year, Nathan Cummings, chairman 





top-rank brokers 











Best of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


Ord Joe Miller used to say a 
pessimist was a man who wore 
belt and suspenders. 
that justified conservatism 
around this shop. The fact is 
that we are like the belt-and- 
suspender man when it comes 
to maintaining the quality of 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST of 
the WEST. We pick our wheats 
carefully for these superior 
flours and we check again and 
again to make sure they give 
the finest baking results. That’s 
why jobbers can be certain that 
these quality brands have the 
stuff to build larger sales. 


JED CHECKUM 


We call 


The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 











. Fk lahome 














of the board of the Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corp., recently told wholesale 
food distributors that the volume of 
food sales will remain good for some 
time to come, but he urged them to 
do away with the frills in their busi- 
nesses and concentrate on better 
merchandising and, improved food 
quality. i 

That this is good advice goes with- 
out saying. The public is going to 
continue buying a good volume of 
nutritious foods, but it will be more 
particular about the quality of its 
purchases. That, for instance, is one 
of the advantages enjoyed by a prod- 
uct such as enriched flour. Not only 
is it economical, .but consumers are 
well aware of its food value. 

It is foods of this type that pro- 
vide wholesale grocers with their 
best sales appeal. The demand for it 
has been built up by advertising and 
general publicity. Purchasing resist- 
ance has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is much better to fol- 
low the general trend of buying, both 
from the standpoint of immediate 
profits and a long-range business vol- 
ume. 


More Sales People Needed 
° 


According to the opinion of many 
leading sales executives, one of the 
greatest needs of business at this 
time is enlarged sales forces to sell 
the output of which the country is 
capable. That applies to food as well 
as to the heavier; industries. Without 
adequate selling power, manufactur- 
ers’ output cannot be maintained re- 
gardess of the quality of the prod- 
ucts. 

In order to have the sales force 
that wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors will need in the years 
ahead, young men must be brought 
into the industry today and provided 
with a training schedule that will 
help them produce the volume of 
business expected of them. 

Without adequate sales organiza- 
tions it is, of course, impossible for 
flour distributing companies to re- 
main in business. The only way they 
can expand is through constantly im- 
proving their sales staffs. This isn’t 
something that can be put off until 
tomorrow, but it needs immediate at- 
tention. Expanded sales effort is, in 
fact, the greatest need of the flour 
distributing industry today. 


Selecting Brand Names 
° 


Fairly frequently wholesale grocers 
decide to market flour and other food 

under their own brands. 
How the majority of these brand 
names are selected we will never 
know, but certainly many of them 
do nothing to help in the marketing 
of the products they designate. Re- 
cently we read some very sound ad- 
vice on the selection of brands. It 
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was given as follows by William J. 
Archer, Jr., Robert N. McMurray & 
Co., Chicago: 

“It (the brand) should be easy to 
read and pronounce, have an atten- 
tion-compelling quality, be free from 
undesirable connotations, carry asso- 
ciations of quality or status to the 
user, and suggest what the product 
will do or what it is for.” 

If food distributors would remem- 
ber this advice when they select a 
new brand name, their sales work 
would be greatly helped. Under to- 
day’s self-service food buying, brand 
names are an extremely important 
part of merchandising, and they 
should be selected accordingly. Mere- 
ly to pick a brand out of a hat is not 
sufficient. It must be chosen for its 
sales appeal. 


Local Flour Associations 
re) 


Several speakers at the last con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors emphasized the 
necessity for closer co-operation 
among the local organizations which 
largely comprise the national body. 
One specific suggestion was that a 
master set of by-laws be prepared 
which could be used by each local 
group, thereby co-ordinating their 
purposes and activities. 

Whether or not this can be done 
successfully we do not know, for 
different markets have varied prob- 
lems, and some associations work in 
an entirely different direction than 
do others. For instance, one local or- 
ganization puts most of its effort be- 
hind a credit bureau; others are 
state-wide in character, while still 
others are concerned solely with lo- 
cal distributing problems. 

Nevertheless, there is merit in the 
idea, and certainly anything which 
will. bring the local associations into 
a more closely working body would 
prove desirable. We hope that Harry 
W. Larsen, president of the national 
association, will appoint an active 
committee to further this proposed 
undertaking. : 


Closer Cooperation Urged 
° 


One of the things upon which all 
the officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors are agreed upon is the desira- 
bility of close co-operation between 
the milling and. distributing indus- 
tries. While each group has many 
problems of its own, nevertheless 
there are a number of questions of 
mutual concern, which can be better 
solved through joint study and work. 

Some progress has been made in 
this direction during the past year, 
largely through the efforts of Earl 
E. Dusenbery, past president of the 
distributors’ organization, and R. E. 
Bemels, chairman of the conference 
committee. Naturally a great deal 
more work remains ‘to be done, but 
once the machinery for this type of 
co-operation has been established, 
future results are bound to be more 
satisfactory. 

Work of this kind, however, is 
something that must be carried on 
by all members of the industry. A 
small committee does not cover a 
sufficient area, nor does it represent 
a large enough segment of the in- 
dustry. With all working closely to- 
gether, however, many of the per- 
plexing distributing problems can and 
will be solved. 


Seek Food Act Amendment 


° 


Through its committee on legisia- 
tion and governmental affairs, of 


which W. P. Tanner, New York, is ° 
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chairman, the National Association 
of Flour Distributors is actively 
seeking an amendment to the Pure 
Food & Drug Act which will do away 
with some of the injustices in it. The 
committee is receiving support from 
some individual millers. 

There is definite need for the 
amendments being sought. Under the 
present circumstances, flour distrib- 
utors might be found guilty, fined 
and jailed for something over which 
they have no control whatever. 
That, of course, is a most unfair sit- 
uation, and one which should be rec- 
tified as soon as possible. However, 
we are afraid that the change is 
still some time off. 


] Sailing a full “reach” (directly cross-wind) with 


a “reaching” spinnaker set for 


3 “Highsiding” .. . 


**, BEA gerd 
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The 


... that’s sailing! 


You can bet that America’s sailing experts 
demand and rely on the best when it comes to 
the intricate equipment so essential to peak 
sailing performance. And you can also be 
sure that America’s baking experts follow 
the same rule in their own craft . . . top 
uality ingredients mean peak baking per- 


ormance. 





one of sailing’s most thrilling 
moments, on the windward leg of the course. 





white-cutling wake rushes silently be- 
hind the smooth lines of a speeding boat, 
towering snow-white sails bulge with the 
power of the racing wind—sleek, silent speed 


The best way to bring it about, 
however, is for all flour distributors 
to contact their senators and repre- 
sentatives, explain what is needed to 
be done, and ask for their assistance. 


Support Promotion 


Programs 
° 


It was quite proper that the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors again went on record at its last 
annual convention in support of the 
promotion programs being carried on 
by, the .milling and baking industries 
to increase the consumption of prod- 
ucts made from flour. Flour dis- 


extra speed. 
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tributors have as much at stake in 
these undertakings as do the indus- 
tries which are conducting them. 

Furthermore, in both instances 
millers and bakers are financing the 
programs entirely within their own 
industries. No financial contributions 
have been sought from distributors. 
Therefore, what the latter are re- 
quested to do is help in every way 
possible to see that the promotion 
material is used. 

In addition to the advertising that 
is appearing in national magazines, 
many types of sales helps are offered 
for use at the retail level. Through 
urging their customers to use this 

(Continued on page 38) 


2 Here’s a burst of speed on a % “reach” (three- 
quarter cross-wind) with a spinnaker sail set. 


Running down-wind with the huge parachute 
spinnaker set to take full advantage of the wind. 





COUNTS... 
you always choose quality 


For years these baking experts have relied 
on Commander-Larabee Flours. These great 
flours are scientifically controlled every step 
of the way from fiel 


to bakery to rule out 


costly variations in mixing time or tolerance 


. to assure you of absolute uniformity 
every time. 


Consult your experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative . 
able to help you with your flour problems. 
And remember, when performance counts... 
choose quality . . . 


. . he is ready and 


choose a Commander- 


Larabee Flour! 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . 


oe eS RAT BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP 


ommander-Larabee Milling Company 


. MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
. BUFFALO 
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Paper Bags 
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put this expert 
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Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
,ral Tubing, Twines 








Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and+ the most 





modern packaging techniques. 
And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business .. . in terms of good looks, 











efficiency, and economy! 





He is supported by a company with plants stra- 





tegically located throughout America—to serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are 3 v4 AS ik 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. 


Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a TORM |} AP 


better container for your products. ea 
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Chase Lined Chase Chase Liners— 
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Plans Under Way 
for Soybean Group’s 
Convention Sept. 6-8 


HUDSON, IOWA—tThe 29th annu- 
al convention of the American Soy- 
bean Assn. to be held in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul Sept. 6-8, will be divided 
between the Hotel Nicollet in Minne- 
apolis the first two days and a tour 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Farm at St. Paul and the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. research 
laboratory on the third, George M. 
Strayer, association secretary-treas- 
urer, has announced. 

The convention will get under way 
with the usual informal smoker the 
evening of September 5, and the for- 
mal. program will begin the follow- 
ing morning, Mr. Strayer says. 

Speakers will include representa- 
tives of soybean producers, industry 
and government, with both national 
and international views represented. 
At least one speaker from the high- 
est governmental level will be pres- 
ent. There will be a program for the 
women Sept. 6, with a noon luncheon 
and style show followed by an after- 
noon tour. 
| The convention tour Sept. 8 will in- 
clude the visit to the experiment 
farms in the morning. Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
soybean processors, will be host at a 
smorgasboard lunch at its -research 
laboratories at noon. The afternoon 
tour will include the famous boule- 
vard drive with a view of some of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul lakes. 

The committee in charge of the 
convention tour includes: Henry Put- 
nam, secretary of the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Assn.; F. E. Ben- 
son, vice president of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., and Dr. J. W. Lambert 
of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Farm. 

Hotel accommodations for the con- 
vention are being handled through 
the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis. 


—_——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


MILLING SCHOOL ISSUES 
25 ENROLLMENT PERMITS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, has issued enrollment 
permits to 25 applicants for admis- 
sion to the milling school at the be- 
ginning of the fall term. Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
ment, said that 10 applicants have 
indicated they will elect the milling 
administration curriculum, eight in 
milling chemistry and seven in mill- 
ing technology. 

He said there is still an opportunity 


for prospective students to apply for - 


the scholarship award posted by the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. The stu- 
dent selected for the award will re- 
ceive $250 yearly for each of the 
four years required to complete the 
milling school curriculum. 
Applications for admission to the 
milling school, and for the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills scholarship, 
should be addressed to Dr. Shellen- 
berger, or to R. I. Throckmorton, 
dean of the school of agriculture. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL GOLF PARTY 





CHICAGO — A. M. Bornhofen, 
Anetsberger Bros., won first low net 
at the annual golf party and outing 
of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club 
held at Rolling Green Country Club 
July 12. He will have possession of 
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the J. H. Debs championship cup for 
the coming year. 

Among other golf winners were: 
George Siml, Sim} & Sowles; U. A. 
Arnold, flour broker; N. R. Swart- 
wout and R. T. Risley, Bakers’ Help- 
er; D. C. Cregier, Hobart J. Thur- 
ber Co.; C. E. Sowles, Siml & Sowles, 
and D. L. Sperry, Petersen Oven Co. 

F. A. Owens, International Milling 
Co., won the horseshoe tournament. 
Other winners were: A. L. Beaver, 
Humko Co.; John Reget, Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co.; Russ Obright, 
Bakers Weekly; Ward Miller, Sheri- 
dan Flouring Mills Co., and F. E. 





Your label is in the buying picture when it stands out in 
the memory of your customer and makes her say “that’s 
the kind I want”. The full color illustration that pictures 
Bewley’s Biscuit Baker and pictorially presents in full color 


Another Something NEW from Percy Kent! 


improved offset lithography 
for super quality labels 


Church, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 

Sixty prizes were awarded to golf- 
ers, horseshoers and nonparticipants 
at the dinner, by A. C. Askelof, Mor- 
ton Salt Co., chairman of the com- 
mittee. Others serving with him were 
A. M. Bornhofen, Anetsberger Bros.; 
Don Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., and 
Ward Miller, Sheridan Flouring 
Mills Co. 

About 95 members and guests at- 
tended the dinner and President A. 
W. (“Kingfisher”) Fosdyke, Anets- 
berger Bros., presided. He mentioned 
this was the 19th golf party, and he 
also presénted W. W. Reece, an old- 


the “6-way enrichment” story...is just one example of how 


Percy Kent’s Label Design Service helps picture your label for 


remembrance. Shown are a number of labels for leading 


brands...some of our own creations, some brands refined in 


"our label department, and all attractively printed in magazine 


quality offset color printing by Percy Kent. If you need a new 


label or need an old one revised, let Percy Kent help you. 


These are all on “Combination Face and Butt Print Labels”. We 
can also supply spot labels, band labels—or any label you desire. 


Kansas City 





\ 
Purlsnow 


7 Yy PERCY KENT a / COMPANY, MMe. 


New York 
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time and active member, who is now 
back in Chicago, after an absence of 
several months. He referred to Mr. 
Reece’s services, including that of 
chairman of the club’s headquarters 
at the Sherman Hotel during the 
Chicago World’s. Fair in 1933-34. 

A short business meeting was held 
and it was decided to hold a Christ- 
mas party in December. A large 
number of the members will be in 
Atlantic City during the 1949 Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition and they will 
cooperate with the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry during that con- 
vention. 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city,s. D. 



















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

























B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
























































MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS ° CANNERS 












































Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
























































Millers’ Survey of 
Public Opinion on 
Bread Wins Award 


CHICAGO — “What People Think 
About Bread,” the consumers’ survey 
on which the Millers Long Range 
Program is based, has been cited for 
its “outstanding contribution to mar- 
keting research.” It was judged the 
best research project in the general 
field of consumer attitudes and pref- 
erences. 

The New York chapter of the 
American Marketing Assn. made the 
award recently, presenting a citation 
to Fred R. Haviland, Jr., of Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates, who conducted 
the survey among consumers and 
nutrition authorities. The citation 
was. one of seven awards made an- 
nually by the association for out- 
standing achievements in marketing 
research. 


The citation for the bread survey 
stated: “For effectively determining 
patterns of consumption and consum- 
er attitudes on the major industrial 
product of. bread.” 

This award gives the flour indus- 
try additional confidence in the 
soundness of the Millers Long Range 
Program to increase consumption of 
flour. This program: of advertising, 
publicity and education was built, 
and is being projected, on a founda- 
tion of facts produced by the survey. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPPORTUNITIES DISCUSSED 
BY CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


CHICAGO—“Would you raise your 
boy to follow in your footsteps?” and 
“How do present day opportunities 
compare with those when you entered 
the industry?” were the questions 
posed and answered by bakers and 
allied representatives at the Bakers 
Club of Chicago June golf outing. 
The replies and discussion following 
these questions were transmitted on 
a wire recorder and made an inter- 
esting 40-minute program at the July 
11 birthday luncheon meeting of the 
club. Through the courtesy of 
Rhudy Bemmels, Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, and E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s 
Personal Opinion, Chicago, this pro- 
gram was presented. 

Among the “birthdayites” present 
were: N. G. Anderson, Bay State 
Milling Co.; L. E. Bowman, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co.; Frank E. Church, 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.; Sam Da- 
vidson, Davidson’s Bakeries; W. M. 
Foster, Bowman Dairy Co.; Harry 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 





sen Co.; Charles J. Regan, Interstate . 


Bakeries, Inc.; George A. Seidel, Ad. 
Seidel & Son, Inc., and Walter D. 
Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co., all 
of Chicago. Walter Warrick, Harry 
Larsen and W. M. Foster were win- 
ners of birthday mementoes. 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFe—— 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY CREAM OF WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has announced net earn- 
ings of $172,936.37 for the quarter 
ended June 30, compared with $123,- 
171.39 for the comparative period 
in 1948. Net earnings of the com- 
pany for the first six months of 1949 
were $497,427.53, compared with 
$384,012.10 for the 1948 period. Net 
earnings for the 12-month period 
ended June 30 were $1,528,945.99, 
compared with $1,309,269.82 for the 
12 months previous. 





American Ace_ 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. — 


‘American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


* MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
_.GORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 
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‘Shippers of WHEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 

FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 


608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Wallace M. Neil, Mgr. 








280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS ——S 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to MARsH & McLENNAN 


eastern markets, are assured personalized, 


expeditious handling. MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General_Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. ; ‘ 
W. M. SLAVIK, Weight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIL Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Chicago, South*Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IMinois 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 
These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 
“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
“THERE iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
9 HARD S Ww R FLO 
FOR QUALITY Prgpons ae 








Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Cable Address: “FortTaarry” 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





teas 


Mm at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
i ee 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


BOX 2190 Oodes: Bentley's—Riverside 















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
ompaanre eae 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Siebel Alumni Assn. 
Elects Officers, 
Regional Directors 


CHICAGO — Burl Lepird, Beier’s 
Iowa Bakers, Clinton, Iowa, has been 
elected president of the Siebel Alum- 
ni Assn. Other officers elected were: 


E. J. Lauterbur, Hobart Manufac- 
turing Co., Troy, Ohio, first vice pres- 
ident; Elmer Trautman, Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., sec- 
ond vice president; Don L. Sperry, 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, third 
vice president; Earl B. Cox, Helm’s 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, fourth vice 
president; George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago, secretary, and Ray- 
mond E. Siebel, Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, treasurer. 


Glenn E. Hargrave, the Paniplus 
Co., Mt. Prospect, Ill., was named a 
member of the executive board. 

Simultaneous with the announce- 
ment of new officers, Mr. Lepird an- 
nounced the selection of 21 regional 
directors, as follows: 


East: Theodore E. Bever, Fairfield 
Western Maryland Dairy Bakery, 
Baltimore, Md.; Joseph Huber, Wal- 
dorf System, Inc., Boston; Charles 
E. Monroe, New England Bakery, 
Pawtucket, R.I., and Walter Nissen, 
John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine. 

West: Oliver E. Collison, Campbell 
Mills, Campbell, Neb.; Vernon Mc- 
Evoy, Sperry Flour Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; Fred Richey, Schweitzer’s 
Pie & Cake Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
and William A. -Warner, Malt Dias- 
tase Co., Los Angeles. 


Middle West: Charles Copple, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Rob- 
ert Dibble, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City; Karl Fromm, American 
Molasses ‘Co., Chicago; Robert Leist, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Cleveland, and 
Louis Preonas, Blue Bird Baking Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

South: Fred Lanham, Sr., Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Hendersonville, N.C.; 
Edward P. Mead, Mead’s Bakery, 
Inc., Abilene, Texas; Frank A. Mich- 
alak, the Brolite Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
and Otto Richter, Richter’s Bakery, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Canada: Everett Bellamy, Geo. 
Weston Bread & Cakes, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que.; Dent Harrison, Jr., Har- 
rison Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Que.; 
J. S. Lyall Parker, Parker’s Bread 
Co., Huntsville, Ont., and James 
Richstone, -Richstone’s Bakery, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS PLAN 
GOLF PARTY SEPT. 20 


CHICAGO—The annual golf party 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn. will be 
held Sept. 20 at the Mt. Vernon (IIl.) 
Country Club. Teeing off time will 
be 10 a.m. and golf will be played 
in the afternoon as well. The com- 
mittee is planning entertainment 
during the dinner period, when prizes 
will be awarded. J. Thatcher, Master 
Baking Co., Mt. Vernon, is chairman 
of the golf party, and Marion Heif- 
ner, Hawkins Bakery, Mt. Vernon, 
is assistant. 





— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING PLANNED 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS—Officers and 
members of the Texas Bakers Assn. 
met here recently to prepare plans 
for the association’s 50th anniversary 
convention at San Antonio in 1950. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Lad. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 














Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN - 
FLouR - 
FEEDs - 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 








We specialize in 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











LS 


| 


ee ee Se 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


NI (:ANADA 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Casiz Apprgss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyzy 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Cables: “GiuTen,”’ Melbourne 




















WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


m of Wheat Corporation 


apoti Minne ta 
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CompLete GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. + L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 

Cperating the Lathrop Elevator 

Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 
















ACKERMAN-BEARDSLEY-BENNETT, INC. 
P. O. Box 1087 Albany 1, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 


Succeeding Jobbing Division of BARBER & BENNETT, INC. 


Merely a change in firm style name—no change in 
ownership, management or personnel. 


Telephone: Albany 5-7308 Teletypewriter AL 299 

























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Jonrs-Herre_sATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 














1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 





KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


























—— PEAK STANDARD 
FLOUR QUALITY 


Like a mountain peak towering over 
its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 
stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven 
baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 
The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike .. . and 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 

























Quality Millers Since 1879 
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SANITATION EMPHASIZED—The exhibit sponsored by the St. Regis 
Paper Co. at the annual convention of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Toronto, May 22-26, emphasized the sanitation advantages claimed 
by St. Regis for flour packed in multiwall paper sacks. The exhibit, 
shown in the above picture, included a Model 100-LS St. Regis valve 
packer and a schematic diagram of flour movement from mill to bak- 
ery. The men in the picture are, left to right, Richard Evans, St. Regis 
Paper Co., Hamilton, Ont.; E. P. Farrell, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., and Norton B, Jackson, St. Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 








MNF Announces 
Standing 
Committees 


CHICAGO — Standing committees 
of the Millers National Federation 
were announced last week as follows: 

Finance—I. E. Woodard, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, chairman; 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Technical—Betty Sullivan, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man; C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., vice chairman; 
Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; Atherton Bean, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; G. E. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas; W. L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. G. 
Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; L, E. Leathercock, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; H. W. Put- 
nam, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver; W. L. Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Joe 
Robertson, Ewing Mill Co., Browns- 
town, Ind.; A. R. Sasse, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; G. Cullen Thom- 
as, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
John S. Whinery, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; O. J. Zimmerman, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. (Mr. 
Rainey nominated by American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, Mr. Zim- 
merman by Association of Operative 
Millers.) 

Long Range—J. C. Beaven, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, chairman; 
V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, vice chairman; 
G. J. Buettner, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas; Milton J. Buhler, 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Memphis; 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind.; 
S. C, Gale, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; J. H. Herlocker, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; E. D. 
Moore, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; R. M. Pease, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; J. A. 
Porter, Harris Milling Co., Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich.; Jess B. Smith, Kansas 


Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas 
City; John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kan.; J. H. Weaver, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Phil 
I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; R. R. Winters, 
Commander-Larabee Miling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Bakery Relations — Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, chairman; J.-C. Beaven, Standard 
Milling Co., Chicago; Henry H. Cate, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; Fred W. Lake, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver; Ward Magill, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; G. Cul- 
len Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

Agriculture—M. F. Mulroy, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, chair- 
man; Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas -City; C. C. 
Farrington, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Roy B. Jew- 
ett, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas; D. A. Stevens, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Clark 
R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville. 

Sales Education—Gordon B. Wood, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City, chairman; Ellis D. Eng- 
lish, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; C. H. Johnson, Crete Mills, 
Crete, Neb.; Glenn Krueger, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; A. B. Marcy, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry 
D. Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

Durum—W. M. Steinke, King Midas 


TEXAS GROUP BACKS BAKERS’ 
PROGRAM 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS—The board of 
directors of the Texas Bakers Asén., 
meeting here June 26, unanimously 
voted the following resolution: “The 
Texas Bakers Assn. wishes to go on 
record as being wholly in accord 
with and behind the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program as set up by the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn.” 


Flour Mills, Minneapolis, chairman; 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Commander-Lar- 
abee Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. J. 
Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; P. M. Peterson, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. W. 
Quiggle, H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; J. E. Skidmore, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. M. Stang- 
ler, North Dakota Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N.D.; E. E. Turnquist, 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, 
Minn.; J. M. Waber, Amber milling 
division of Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn.; St. Paul. 


Millfeed—John Tatam, Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, chairman; 
W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis; Lawson Cook, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; W. K. 
Harlacher, Wheatena Corporation, 
Highspire, Pa.; David S. Jackman, 
Kansas City Milling Co., Wichita; 
D. P. Kingsley, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; John J. 
White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., 
Beardstown, Ill.; J. A. Willis, Jr., Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; 
W. H. Younger, Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland. 


Grain Grades — Elmer W. Reed, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, chairman; Harold C. Altmans- 
berger, Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Ev- 
ansville, Ind.; Frederick T. Dines, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Amarillo, 
Texas; P. B. Hicks, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Joe P. 
Lackey, F. W. Stock & Sons, Hills- 
dale, Mich.; J. C. Lysle, J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; 
Francis McKown, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Allan 
Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Paul G. Ostroot, General 
Mills, Inc., Portland; Clark R. Yager, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville. 

Wheat Flour Institute — Jess B. 
Smith, Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Kansas City, chairman; J. C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; E. D. English, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; W. J. Simp- 
son, Owensboro Milling Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky.; G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


Family Flour—G. J. Buettner, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, chair- 
man; V. H. Engelhard, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville; James A. 
Fant, Fant Milling Co., Sherman, 
Texas; W. R. Barry, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; P. S. Gerot, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. H. 
Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; George Norris, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
R. K. Hammel, Trenton Milling Co., 
Trenton, Ill.; R. B. Laing, Abilene 
Flour Mills, Co., Abilene, Kansas; 
J. H. Herlocker, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; W. M. Skidmore, 
Yukon Mill & Grain ,Co., Yukon, 
Okla. 

Retirement — Bradshaw Mintener, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. 
D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich.; R. C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan- 
sas. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOIN CHICAGO BOARD 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has announced that the board 
of directors has elected the follow- 
ing persons to membership in the 
board of trade: Frank A. Becker, the 
Anglo American Provisions Co., Chi- 
cago; Thomas P. Fitzmaurice, Illi- 
nois Grain Corp., Chicago; Sidney B. 
Shear, New York City, and Tracy 
L. Turner, Shearson Hammill & Co., 
Chicago. 
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Harold E. Sanford 
Takes Over ECA 
Food Supply Post 


WASHINGTON — Harold E. San- 
ford, chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council and vice president of 
the Continental Grain Co., Portland, 
this week takes over the duties of 
D. A. FitzGerald, food supply direc- 
tor of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, on a temporary basis. 
Dr. FitzGerald will start a six-week 
survey of food conditions in the ECA 
nations which has been deferred be- 
cause of the delay by Congress in 
approving the ECA appropriations 
request. 

It is expected that Mr. Sanford 
will be in Washington for approxi- 
mately eight weeks. His office will 
be that now occupied by Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald, with the same telephone serv- 
ice: Sterling 6400, extension 2553. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PICNIC PLANNED AUG. 6 


KANSAS CITY—Final arrange- 
ments are being made for the annual 
summer picnic of the Kansas City 
Feed Club to be held Aug. 6 at the 
Selders’ Farm near Grandview, Mo. 
A softball game between the feed 
men and the grain men will begin at 
3 p.m. A barbecue dinner will be 
served at 6 p.m. 

Tickets will be sold by members 
of the club at $5 apiece. There will 
be no charge for the ladies, as they 
will be the honored guests. The af- 
fair is second only to the club’s an- 
nual Christmas party, and a large 
crowd is expected to turn out. 

Loyd O. Selders, general manager, 
Spear Mills, Inc., says the best way 
to get to the location of the picnic 
is to go south out of Kansas City 
on U.S. 71 to Hickory Grove Road 
just south of Grandview, then turn 
east and travel a mile and a half 
on Hickory Grove Road to the en- 
trance to the farm. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. SHIPPERS ADVISORY 
BOARD TO MEET JULY 28 


The Northwest Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 89th regular meet- 
ing July 28 at Great Falls, Mont. 
The purpose of the meeting is to pro- 
mote an adequate railroad car supply 
and efficient transportation service. 
It is expected that this can: be 
brought about through the inter- 
change of ideas among the members 
of the board and railroad representa- 
tives. 

A summary of third quarter 1949 
forecasts will be made by R. E. Dob- 
bins, assistant general secretary of 
the shippers’ board and transporta- 
tion manager of Northrup, King & 
Co., Minneapolis. O. W. Galloway, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will 
conduct special discussion on car 
efficiency problems and F. F. Flinch- 
baugh, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, will talk on complete car 
unloading and the national car sup- 
ply situation. 

W. L. Harvey, district manager, car 
service division, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, Minneapolis, will ad- 
dress the meeting. Producers, receiv- 
ers and shippers of freight, other rep- 
resentatives of industry and the pub 
lic are invited to attend the Great 
Falls meeting. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

. CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


« PORTLAND 













Bint 






aaa Ce NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~ RITZVILLE 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasteRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OITY 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 























A Specialty 
: Mills in the Heart of the 
TOPPER “DURAMBER” per iicome secnoa 
FLAMING ARROW SEMOLINA MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 
BIG BOY He nat rr MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
Three Superior Bakery Flours Milled from Carefully Selected 
Precision Milled AMBER DURUM WHEAT Export Flour—12% and 80% ““SLOGA] shee 
for Precision Baki — “SLOGAN” 
* a a wn ~ AMBER MILLING DIVISION SAN nee A Modernived Pur forthe Baker 
"= Cable A : 
ee tect emgage oe at ee ee | | 100th ANNIVERSARY 1849-1069 | | ee eet one 





























DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daity 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour nééds 


FAMILY « BAKERS © CRACKERS « CAKE 











by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





SCOTTISH HOSPITALITY—If one 
is constrained to believe pessimists 
the British imported flour trade has 
been on the point of death several 
times during the past 50 years. It 
has, however. always made a suc- 
cessful recovery, and while the pres- 
ent state of its health leaves some- 
thing to be desired, a good tonic be- 
ing its current major requirement, 
there is still plenty of virility in the 
trade. 

If, by any unfortunate mischance, 
the .driver of a certain motor bus 
in the beautiful Trossachs area of 
Scotland June 28 had made a small 
error or judgment, thereby deposit- 
ing his passengers in a watery Scot- 
tish loch, he might have dealt a mor- 
tal blow to the imported flour trade. 
He would, at least, have removed 
some dangerous potential competi- 
tion for those traders who were un- 
able to join members of the National 
Association of Flour Importers when 
they were entertained to an excellent 
lunch and outing by members of the 
Scottish Flour Trade Assn. 

The excuse for another generous 
example of Scottish hospitality was 
the annual general meeting of the 
national association in Glasgow, when 
the members, having spent the morn- 
ing reviewing important items of 
trade policy, turned their attention 
to the more social side of their year- 
ly engagement. The new leader of the 
Scottish trade, Robert Neill, had 
achieved office only a few days before 
and he showed considerable tactical 
vappreciation of the desires of the 
members, who presumably had out- 
talked themselves at the forenoon 
business session, when he insured 
that his speech was the only one 
made at lunch. He ended his witty 
oration by paying a graceful tribute 
to fellow Scot William R. Law, elect- 
ed that day as president of the na- 
tional association. 

The English guests included Joseph 
H. Pillman, retiring national presi- 
dent, Eric A. Green, newly elected 
national vice president, and Henry 
Egerton, currently vice president 
of the London Flour Trade Assn. One 
guest, whose identity was cloaked in 
anonymity, expressed some concern 
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when he was informed that the Scot- 
tish importers proposed to serve 
lunch at a place called Drymen, since 
he took this to be an unpropitious 
omen. However, his fears were re- 
lieved when it was explained with 
a typical Scottish rolling rrrrr that 
the place named rhymed with “wom- 
an” and that it could cater for even 
the thirstiest of English guests. 

The major topic of conversation 
appeared to be not, as may be imag- 
ined, the shortage of imports of 
American and Canadian flour but the 
criminal exportation of the available 
supplies of Scottish whiskey to the 
United States. 

Mr. Neill was congratulated upon 
his organization of a perfect func- 
tion in perfect weather conditions. 

G. E. S. 
@®e°e@ 


The Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce Magazine, a handsome slick, 
of which Bliss Isely, Wichita corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Mill- 
er is editor, presents in its June 16 
number a mighty fine illustrated ar- 
ticle about the Wichita Board of 
Trade. “Politicians often malign the 
futures market,” says the author of 
the article, “but every farm ought 
to be thankful for it and every con- 
sumer likewise should be glad to 
have it.’ 

ee @ ®@ 


HISTORIC MILL RAZED—Prof. Lee 
Lawrence of the history department 
at the University of Wisconsin was 
distinguished until recently as the 
owner of a historic flour mill. But he 
has had to tear it down to keep it 
from falling down. 

The mill was built at Genesee in 
1843 by Benjamin Atwood Jenkins, 
the town’s first inhabitant. Native 
limestone and hand-hewn oak and 
walnut timber were used. The orig- 
inal overshot wheel was replaced in 
1892 by turbines which powered the 
mill until it ground its last sack of 
flour in 1941. 

Jenkins’ flour was so good that in 
1853 a sample won first prize at the 
Crystal Palace World’s Exposition, 
New York. Reputedly a barrel of 
the prize-winning flour sold for $300, 
and bread baked from the flour sold 
for $100 a loaf in a charity drive. 

Prof. Lawrence bought the mill 
two years ago. He is trying to pre- 
serve as much of the original mill 
site as possible. Basement, mill race 
and mill ponds will remain. 

The stone from the squat walls, 
almost three feet thick at the base, 


is readily usable because the mortar 
that held it was lime and sand, and 
easily removed. The professor will 
use part of it to wall trout pools. 
With the rest he may build a house. 


Grnench Bread 


“The Columtator,” in the Dallas 
News, admits he doesn’t know a 
thing about baking bread, but he has 
always wondered why somebody 
doesn’t*turn out bread like that of the 
little village bakers in France. “That 
bread,” he declares, “couldn’t have 
been made out of flour as good as the 
GI bakeries had. As a matter of fact, 
the Cooks and Bakers School of the 
U.S. Army turned out some very 
good bread. But the Frenchmen, ap- 
parently, mixed in bran and barley 
and potatoes—and maybe the sweep- 
ings from the bakery floor—and 
turned out a loaf that was tough on 
the outside crust but wonderfully 
flavorsome on the inside. Pretty near- 
ly every American GI in France got 
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hold of some of that French bread 
and ate it straight—with no butter 
or spread of any kind. It was enough 
to make a bread-eater out of an 
Eskimo.” 
eee 

The main purpose of the labor 
union is to abolish competition.— 
Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the 
London Economist. 
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A BEAR MOVEMENT 
Down sank the market, 
Fathoms down, 
While the hungry bulls did roar, 
And the gallant fleet, 
Which was carrying wheat, 
Littered a bankrupt shore. 


Ah, well for the reticent bear 
That he worried the horned bull, 
And it’s much that he cares 
Whose scalp he wears 
When he goes to his domicile, full. 
—From The Northwestern 
Miller of 1892. 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller . .. . 








75 Years Ago: 


Stamwitz & Schober were rapidly 
completing their new mill at Minne- 
apolis and the editor was proclaim- 
ing it as one of the finest mills of 
its capacity in that city. The machin- 
ery, he said, would be driven by a 
35-in. Bodine wheel, under a 32-ft. 
head at low water, the water finding 
vent through the tunnel excavated 
through the sand rock, and substan- 
tially planked up, its outlet being 
below the falls. 

The Northwestern Miller had been 
reliably informed that Messrs. Hax- 
all, Crenshaw & Co. of Richmond, 
Va., were about to add 20 run of 
stone to their mill there, making a 
total of 40 run. 


50 Years Ago: 


The Northwestern Miller was right 
at home in its new building, complet- 
ed the year before (still occupies it). 

Budapest and Minneapolis were 
exchanging places as the largest flour 
milling centers in the world. 

“The refuse products in the mill- 
ing of wheat,” stated a Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station bulletin, 


“are very important cattle foods.” 

A post - Spanish - American - war 
problem of American flour exporters 
was posed when U.S. Army quarter- 
masters in Cuba began selling flour 
on the local market in competition 
with private traders. 


25 Years Ago: 


Mills of the Pacific Coast organ- 
ized the Pacific Export Flour Co. 
under the Webb-Pomerene Act “to 
regulate the export flour trade and 
do an export, flour business.” 

Fire destroyed the 1,650,000-bu. 
Milwaukee Railroad elevator operat- 
ed by Cargill Grain Co. at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The late» Sydney Anderson, for 
many years a member of the U.S. 
House of- Representatives, was se- 
lected as president and active head 
of the Millers National Federation. 

George S. Milnor, vice president 
and secretary of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., estimated that the 
loss to millers of the U.S. for the 
first five months of 1924 was more 
than $1,750,000. The decline in mill- 
feed from January to June averaged 
about $8 ton. 
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we 


TOO MANY CONVENTIONS? 


E are entertained, though not to the point 

of roisterous amusement, by an almost 
tearful complaint registered by Wilfred E. Lin- 
gren, our usually genial and sunny editorial 
associate of The Northwestern Miller, who also 
occupies the chief editorial swivel chair on the 
staff of our companion publication. The Ameri- 
can Baker. Mr. Lingren recounts mournfully that 
the June issue of The American Baker’ contained 
reports of 19 conventions, some of them allied 
trades meetings but most of them bakers’ meet- 
ings. This, protests Mr. Lingren, is altogether 
too much of even a good thing. (Now that we 
think of it, he virtually had to be reintroduced 
as an old but long absent acquaintance when 
he had finally completed the dizzy perpetual- 
motion round of this year’s winter and spring 
conventions.) 

Now that we think of it, too, this is a situa- 
tion approximately paralleled in the flour and 
feed industries and reflected in commensurate 
convention merry-go-rounding by those members 
of the staffs of The Northwestern Miller, Feed- 
stuffs and Milling Production whose presence at 
convention gatherings seems, in the light of 
current business manners, morals and customs, 
to be logical and unavoidable — and properly 
chargeable to expense. Accepting the theory 
that editors are essential to the operation of a 
publishing house, it is embarrassing to find that 
frequently no quorum is present at the central 
place of business and not everyone is accounted for. 
Another aspect of the matter is disclosed by the 
fact that a makeup man was taken to task at the 
height of the current and fortunately waning 
convention season, for spreading his “convention 
calendar” over an entire page of space badly need- 
ed for important news of the industry. His alibi 
—and we admit it was a good one—was that the 
convention calendar of our publications is one 
of the best read and most appreciated features. 
Virtually all of our readers seem to be, at any 
given moment, about to set out for a conven- 
tion or at the point of attempting to persuade 
the boss that they should not be accounted AWOL 
for attending one. 

To return to Mr. Lingren’s sentiments on this 
matter, he delights in the movement he sees on 
foot now in the baking industry—a movement 
designed to reduce the number of the industry’s 
conventions and at the same time enhance the 
value of these meetings through a simple process 
of amalgamation. Kansas and Missouri bakers have 
joined up, and so have the Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas bakers, and now there is in prospect a 
1950 foursome made up from all the associations 
in these states. Other bakers please copy! 


SAM IS A POOR SALESMAN 


GENTLEMAN whom we admire for his 

salty, forthright and down-to-the-ground 
Views on matters affecting the agricultural eco- 
nomics of this country, and in particular those 
aspects of it which have to do with wheat and its 
products, has written us a letter in which he 
poses the unanswerable $64 question of why 
Uncle Sam, reputed of old as a shrewd Yankee 
trader, turns out to be about the poorest sales- 
man in the world. He can’t even sell his estimable, 
charitable and honest self. And as for the prod- 
ucts of his people’s industry, energy and ingenuity, 
he turns out to be exactly the opposite of a 
salesman and discloses himself to be merely a 
policeman who is concerned not with expediting 
commercial traffic but slowing it down to a 
tangled halt. 

“To me,” writes this gentleman, “it looks like 
our political running of American agriculture, 
coupled with all the taxes, the supports for prices, 
the conspiracies to keep wages high, the various 
devices for redistribution of wealth, the controls 
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upon production—and in general the intense 
concern over security and welfare—are carrying 
us pell-mell in the wrong direction. Instead of 
spending the nation’s energy and money trying 
to keep the consumer from obtaining the com- 
modities produced why not try spending a little 
money advertising the things we have to sell— 
in particular the wholesome food value of the 
farmer’s production? 

“Every modern dictator has attained his power 
from the people by attacking the trader. Presi- 
dent Truman can’t dictate but he obtained his 
election by the same method. He attacked the 
80th Congress because that Congress, he claimed, 
favored the trader. The Socialist attack is always 
on the trader and the Communists’ whole attack 
is on the trader and trading capital. 

“American agriculture is a capitalistic agricul- 
ture and the more it flirts with government con- 
trols the closer it comes to the day when it will 
be a socialistic or communistic agriculture. No 
one loves liberty of action and thought more than 
our western wheat farmers. I know them because 
I live with them most of the time. Yet they have 
been misled by the parity plan to accept part 
government control. They are now paying in in- 
come taxes from 50¢ to 90¢ and $1 bu. to have 
the government pay them about $2 for their 
wheat. They would cry to high heaven if they had 
to sell it for $1.25 bu., yet thousands realize no 
more when they have settled with Uncle. All they 
have accomplished is to raise the price scale and 
make it more difficult for the final consumer to 
obtain some of the food they produce, 

“If half the money spent. in tomfoolery and 
investigations were spent advertising the whole- 
some food value of wheat: we might get some 
place. As it is we will soon ‘have the country full 
of high priced out of condition grain that no one 
will be allowed to use.” 

Basically, this gentleman’s complaint is that 
Uncle Sam spends too much time thinking up 
and applying ways to hamper trade and not 
enough, if ary, in trying to assist business and 
industry to get its products into consumers’ hands. 
Uncle is proud. He wants merely to sit in the 
directors’ room. He wants to make the prices and 
fix the rules, but disdains to pound a pavement or 
ring a doorbell. 

Government is not concerned with the men 
of the market. place, who must sell industry’s or 
agriculture’s products. International wheat agree- 
ments are devised not to promote trade so much 
as to apply artificial curbs and divisions upon 
existing trade opportunities. Congress and Wash- 
ington bureaucracy are niggardly with industry 
when they have a chance to protect the flour 
export trade of this country by insuring a histori- 
cal advantage which, to a large extent, is thrown 
away in the 12%% rule applied to ECA ship- 
ments. They habitually spurn and circumvent the 
Yankee trader, forgetting that the vast socialistic 
schemes of our neo-Communism can be financed 
only if that trader is permitted to earn the money 
to do more than pay his taxes. 

We recall a very specific and aggravating in- 
stance in which, at no cost to any foreign or 
domestic ward, the U.S. government might have 
done much for the trader in flour, who is the 
wheat farmer’s best market. After a prolonged 
wartime propaganda to reduce consumption of 


wheat products, there was no proper official stop 
signal, nor was there any effort to repair the 
damage done to this industry by putting consump- 
tion of wheat products into reverse position. The 
mighty voice of government did not follow its 
“eat less’ command with “now you can eat 
more.” 

The dog-in-manger attitude of agricultural bu- 
reaus toward flour and bread in the American diet 
is so well known as to need no mention. The net 
effect of all that government has said or done 
about these things in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury has certainly been to reduce consumption of 
them rather than to increase it. 


THE NAME AND THE MAN 


ITHIN the flour milling industry the name 

of Crosby has acquired a definite and wide- 
ly understood significance. It is a name associated 
with large, sound and successful enterprise. It 
has a flavor of eminent respectability and un- 
questioned probity. It smacks of the best Amer- 
ican business traditions. It is robust and individ- 
ualistic, yet contains no element of autocracy or of 
self-centering devotion to individual rather than 
public good. 

The name probably is better known in the 
industry than the man, but it can be assumed 
that the name accurately describes him. There 
is, however, a defect in this public recognition 
and understanding of the name, for it leaves out 
of account personal qualities and private contri- 
butions to community life, cultural advancement 
and social welfare. The man, in fact, is much 
more than even his great name implies. 

We are speaking, of course, of John Crosby, 
who is being honored this week by his friends 
and -his business associates for having achieved 
such a record of company service as is possible 
to few men. For 60 years he has been a director 
of the great milling company which, in its years 
of establishment and growth bore his family sur- 
name, a business relationship that carried over 
from the era of Washburn-Crosby to that of Gen- 
eral Mills. Few corporations have had such a 
measure, in time and value, of the wisdom and 
guidance of one unfailing counselor. 


TURNING ON THE LIGHTS 


LSEWHERE in this issue of The Northwes- 
tern Miller appears a news account of one 
of the most notable public relations enterprises 
that has ever, within our knowledge, come from 
the established grain trade. It is called a grain 
marketing seminar. The “students” are agricul- 
tural teachers in the high schools of North Da- 
kota. The “teachers” are an extraordinarily tal- 
ented and judiciously selected group of the top 
brass in the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and in 
the private grain trading circles of the Northwest. 
The purpose of this enterprise is obvious. It 
stems from recognition of the need for greater 
public knowledge of the grain trading machinery. 
Such knowledge, placed frankly and effectively 
before leaders of public thought and made widely 
available to the most intelligent areas of our agri- 
cultural life, cannot fail to do a public service. 
It will help to preserve a business structure that 
has been one of the greatest achievements of our 
national economy. It will repair one of the 
dangerous breaches in our free enterprise system. 
And thus in both its interim and its end results 
it will be for the good of all, 

The project is understood to be experimental. 
Seemingly the first seminar was a great success. 
The planning and the participation of those who 
were involved in it were thorough and the recep- 
tion was enthusiastic. The immediate -results 
clearly call for repetition and the probable long- 
term results should make it a permanent institu- 
tion. 
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The Choice of the oy Hard Wheats © 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 























Cc. c. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.” 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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GMI GROCERY PRODUCTS 
SPLITS EASTERN DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills’ 


“grocery products has broadened its 


merchandising and retailer services 
on the East Coast by splitting the 
former eastern division into two new 
sales divisions to be known as the 
Atlantic and the northeastern. 

J. J. Moran, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of 
grocery products for the eastern divi- 
sion, has been appointed a sales exec- 
utive in the Minneapolis headquar- 
ters office. He will be responsible for 
grocery products sales in the Atlantic, 
northeastern, southeastern and Sper- 
ry divisions. 

I. K. Joyce, formerly grocery prod- 
ucts sales manager for the Baltimore 
district, will manage grocery products 
sales in the northeastern division. A. 
T. Kane, formerly manager of the 
New York district, was named gen- 
eral sales manager for grocery prod- 
ucts in the Atlantic division. 

Ray -L. Brang, vice president of 
General Mills and director of grocery 
products operations, also announced 
the following sales appointments: 

Howard G. Haver, assistant sales 
manager New York district, as sales 
manager of the New York office suc- 
ceeding Kane. 

E. G. Vance, appointed sales execu- 
tive of the Atlantic division. He has 
been a sales assistant in the former 
eastern division headquarters. 

Lemuel J. White, as sales manager 
for the Baltimore district office, suc- 
ceeding Joyce. Mr. White has been 
sales manager in the Scranton, Pa., 
district since 1945. 

John H. Lutz, as sales manager of 
the Scranton district office sueceed- 
ing Mr. White. He has been sales 
assistant in the former eastern divi- 
sion office. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI TRADEMARK 
BILL FAILS IN SENATE 


Missouri House Bill 165, which 
would require trademarks to be regis- 
tered in the state, aroused so much 
opposition it did not emerge from the 
Senate committee to which it was 
referred after adoption by the House, 
the Millers National Federation has 
reported. A substantial part of this 
opposition originated in the milling 
industry, the federation said. 

Compulsory state registration bills 
were introduced in six states this 
year, the largest number in a decade. 
All were defeated or failed to be act- 
ed upon, although in several instances 
there was considerable support, the 
MNF said. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MIDWEST CLUB PLANS’. 
SUMMER OUTING JULY 25 


KANSAS CITY—A summer out- 
ing for members and their wives is 
being planned by the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club. The party will be held 
July 25 at the Santa Fe Hills Coun- 
try Club in Kansas City. 

Golf will begin at 2 p.m. and din- 
ner will be served at 7 p.m. Games 
and square dancing also are on the 
program. 
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Spring Wheat Flours 


CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., $19 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Office 
953-35 Exchange Bldg. Memphis, Tenn. 
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BREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 


KANSA 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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MILLING CO. 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 








For a lagging flour jobbing busi- 
ness, the old-fashioned treatment 
still is the best. That consists of 
careful selection of a top quality 
brand of flour and putting extra 
sales push behind it. That kind 
of treatment has always worked 
for a flour jobber. And SANTA 
FE TRAIL and SILK FLOSS 
are ideal flours for such a qual- 
ity program. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DociNc’seorion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
St. Louls Portland | Sasvonten 

Gal Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City veston St. Louis Davenport San 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. OC. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
Wun C. Enxg, Jr., Vice Pres. 

Francs J. Frrzpatricx, Vice Pres, | 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


























Corby Building 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristorHer Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 


By A. H. Bailey 








TORONTO—For the first time in 
history Turkey is buying Canadian 
wheat. A deal for approximately 
3,500,000 bu. was concluded July 11 
as a result of direct negotiations be- 
tween the government of Turkey and 
the Canadian Wheat Board. In nor- 
mal times Turkey is a surplus wheat- 
producing country, but a bad crop 
this year brought on by drouth and 
an early winter has brought Turkey’s 
current wheat yield to an all-time 
low. The Turkish commercial attache 
in Canada said that while the Tur- 
kish government usually stays out 
of direct commercial transactions of 
this sort with Canada, currency and 
exchange problems forced the Tur- 
kish authorities to intervene on be- 
half of their grain importers. Ships 
are now loading at Montreal to trans- 
port the wheat to Izmir and Istanbul. 


‘PRICES ON OATS, 
BARLEY AWAITED 


Consultations between members of 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
federal government are expected to 
be followed by definite announcement 
as to the handling of oats and bar- 
ley by the wheat board commencing 
Aug. 1, including the basis of initial 
prices to be paid. Prices are ex- 
pected to be on the basis of presently 
guaranteed support prices, 90¢ on 
barley and 61%¢ on oats for the 
standard feed grades basis in store 
Lakehead terminals. These, of course, 
are well below current market levels. 
Currently Canadian levels are above 
those prevailing in the U.S. and large 
feed grain prospects in the west 
would presumably have brought Ca- 
nadian prices down to the American 
basis. 


CANADIAN-U.K. 
DISCUSSIONS 


Canadian export values at some- 
where between $100-250 million an- 
nually are involved in the discus- 
sions now taking place in London. 
The jobs of between 15,000 and 40,- 
000 Canadians are directly affected 
by the outcome. Presumably the Brit- 
ish are talking of cutting North 
American purchases by $400 to $500 
million and it is expected that at 
least $200 million of this would fall 
on Canada. In 1948 Canadian exports 
to the U.K. were $700. Already Brit- 
ain has cut her 1949 buying in Cana- 
da to a point where she would have 
saved 10%. The standstill order on 
dollar buying does not affect any 
present contracts such as Canada 
now has with the U.K. for food, met- 
als, timbers, etc. These will be hon- 
ored. The effect of the order will not 
be immediately apparent in many 
lines because several commonwealth 
countries have already granted im- 
port licenses for the next three to six 
months. 

Canada’s biggest customer in the 
British West Indies, Trinidad, has 
suspended all imports from dollar 
areas as a result of the request from 
the Colonial office asking Britain’s 
colonial governments to suspend tem- 
porarily the issuance for imports 
from hard currency areas. Thus, the 
flow of exports such as grains and 
manufactured goods from the do- 
minion to Trinidad will cease. The 
island’s purchases in Canada last 
year totaled $30 million. Jamaica has 
also frozen dollar imports for an in- 
definite period and Britain’s other 


Master 


Caribbean colonies are expected to 
follow the lead of the two major 
trading islands. 

Inability to grant further dollar 
expenditures except for reasons of 
urgent national interest means halt- 
ing a wide range of projected 1949-50 
plans. It means a virtual cessation 
of bookings between now and mid- 
September. 
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VISITS TO U.S. PLANTS 
‘SEEN “DESIRABLE” BY 
BRITISH BAKERS’ GROUP 


LONDON—The executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Bakers has recommended 
that it is desirable for representa- 
tives of the association to visit Amer- 
ica where so much attention is paid 
to the problems of hygiene and pure 
food and where the wrapping of food- 
stuffs generally is far in advance of 
the position in Britain. 

This recommendation was _ con- 
tained in the association’s report to 
members on the occasion of the 62nd 
annual convention held at Torquay, 
England, June 18-25. Although there 
was no export trade in bakery prod- 
ucts, the association’s officials con- 
sidered that it is in the interests of 
the industry to keep in touch with 
bakery organizations abroad for there 
is ample room for the export of ideas 
in order to help bakers in all coun- 
tries to deal with their problems. 

Summarizing the work of the year, 
the executive committee stated that 
there had been no appreciable easing 
of controls. Stress was laid upon the 
fact that the price of bread was a 
political matter and it was assumed 
that price control was likely to re- 
main for “a good many years to 
come.” It was pointed out that as 
one of the chief aims of the govern- 
ment was to keep the ‘cost of living 
down to the minimum, the subsidy 
on bread and flour was likely to be 
among the last to be abolished. If 
this forecast was correct, the con- 
clusion was drawn that there must 
be no relaxation of the association’s 
efforts in connection with the prep- 
aration and submission of the costs 
of production to the appropriate gov- 
ernment department in order to 
maintain a claim for a fair price and 
a fair profit. 

The association, which has been 
presided over for the past year by 
Victor Joseph, Joseph Lyons & Co., 
Ltd., has a membership of 12,055. 
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DENMARK PLANS EXPANDED 
IMPORT, EXPORT PROGRAM 


LONDON—Denmark plans to in- 
crease her imports of feed grains 
from the yeafly total of 658,000 tons 
operative before the war to a new 
total of 886,000 tons by 1952. Part 
of these supplies will come from 
North America and will be required 
to’ implement the proposals for a 
large increase in agricultural produc- 
tion. Unless the increased imports can 
be arranged, observers consider that 
the success of the Danish live- 
stock expansion program will be 
jeopardized. 

The consumption of oilcakes will 











be reduced from the prewar annual 


average of 827,000 tons to 492,000 
tons by 1952. 

The major problem confronting the 
Danish authorities at the moment 
is the question of obtaining dollars 
for payment in the U.S. and Canada. 
In 1938 Denmark had a surplus of 
imports from the western hemisphere 
totaling $35 million, which was easily 
covered by the conversion of part of 
her export surplus with the U.K. of 
$87 million. 

By 1947, however, the Danish trad- 
ing deficit with the dollar countries 
had risen to $138 million, but hopes 
have been expressed that by the 
means of increased exports to the 
U.S. and by a redistribution of im- 
ports the payment deficit can be 
reduced to $50 million by 1952-53. 

There are two. other factors pre- 
vailing which might make the Danish 
estimated dollar deficit higher than 
the figure of $50 million with the 
result that grain imports will have 
to be cut. It has been assumed that 
the proportion of total grain imports 
coming from the western hemisphere 
will decrease from 75% in 1947 to 
the prewar level of about 60% in 
1952-53. Of the total required im- 
portation figure of 984,000 tons, it is 
expected that 320,000 tons will come 
from the countries of eastern Europe. 
There is some doubt, however, 
whether eastern Europe will be able 
to supply such a high proportion since 
many other countries anticipate a 
similar expansion of exports from 
this territory, in an effort to avoid 
buying grain for dollars from the 
U.S. and Canada. The second factor 
is the proposed increase of Danish 
exports to North America. Traders. 
point out that this cannot operate 
unless the U.S. agrees to reduce its 
rate of import duty on butter, the 
main commodity involved. These 
plans, therefore, will not materialize 
unless such a reduction is allowed 
by the U.S. authorities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 


WINNIPEG—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store or in transit dropped 
by_roughly 5 million bushels for the 
week ended July 7, with the visible 
supply totaling 65,300,000 bu., com- 
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pared with 70,300,000 the week pre- 
vious and 46 million a year ago. Visi- 
ble primary receipts totaled 1,800,- 
000 bu., and were small in contrast 
with domestic shipments of 2,200,000 
bu. and. export loading of 4,600,000 
bu., according to the Statistics 
Branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 
—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN INSPECTIONS 


TORONTO—In the 10-month pe- 
riod of this crop year ending May 
258,347,553 bu. wheat were inspected 
in the western division compared 
with 205,444,612 bu. for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. The amounts grad- 
ing No. 3 northern or higher were 
80.46% and 55% respectively. 


———~BREAD {8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Restriction of Grain 
Consumption Asked 
by India’s Premier 


LONDON — Pandit Nehru, prime 
minister of India, speaking on the 
government’s plan to eliminate the 
existing 10-15% .deficit in food sup- 
plies by 1951, warned that unless the 
current consumption of wheat and 
rice was drastically reduced the 
country would face considerable 
danger to its economy. 

Observers comment that the pres- 
ent need to import food grains from 
abroad is proving costly in foreign 
currency, especially dollars, and that 
the reduction in consumption has 
been requested in order to conserve 
resources. Unless this can be done, 
India faces a serious economic crisis. 
Under current conditions India has 
to import wheat and flour from Au- 
stralia and Canada and the authori- 
ties are concerned at the lack of 
funds to continue this policy. 

The question of the future pattern 
of trade is exercising the attention of 
government officials. A committee has 
been appointed to advise the govern- 
ment on the question of state trad- 
ing, a system advocated by several 
Indian leaders. Suggestions have 
been made that it would be to the 
public advantage if the government 
could operate as a monopolistic im- 
porter and exporter of certain com- 
modities. 

The Pakistan Food Ministry has 
announced that the last five years 
average of total production of all 
food grains available for human con- 
sumption in the country was about 
11.5 million tons, while the estimated 
consumption for the year 1948-49 
was estimated at 12 million tons. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Although crop reports 
last spring showed that the countries 
of eastern and central Europe had 
been badly hit by a drouth more se- 
rious in extent than that prevailing 
in the western regions of the conti- 
nent, claims are now being made by 
Hungary that yields this year will 
reach a new high. 

It is now reported that the Hun- 
garian kulaks or landowning peas- 
ants, who are opposed to the com- 
munistic cooperatives, have carried 
out widespread sabotage of the sea- 
son's crops which are classified as 
“a record.” As a result, the govern- 
ment has instituted wide restrictive 
measures against the kulaks in re- 
prisal for their activities. It is al- 
leged by the communist authorities 
that the kulaks have refused to cul- 
tivate their land and have failed to 
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By George E. Swarbreck 





keep their agricultural implements in 
good order. From the charges made 
in the-courts, it would appear that 
punishments are being meted out for 
lack of energy in cultivating crops 
which might have yielded record out- 
turns. 

The propagandists are claiming 
that the wheat yield will be well 
above average while the prospects 
of a big corn harvest are considered 
to be excellent. 


BRANCHED WHEAT 
‘EXPERIMENTS 


The Russian agricultural authori- 
ties have decided to conduct further 
investigations into the sowing of io- 
cal varieties of wheat in Kazakhstan 
for the selection of ears of branched 
wheat, a sphere of research which is 
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“BEST AVAILABLE 
PLANT ENGINEERS 
CONSULTED” 


When the Foster-Forbes Glass Company 
contemplated the construction of a new 
batch-mixing plant, the best available 
plant engineers were consulted, includ- 
ing those of The Neff & Fry Company. 

The plant consists of nine N & F con- 
crete stave silos with conveyors, feeders, 
mixers, etc. Seven of the silos are 60 ft. 
high, 16 to 25 ft. diameter; two are 45 
ft. high x 12 ft. dia. Each silo has ca- 
pacity for a 21 days’ supply of a certain 
material. 

This is cited as an example of silo in- 
stallations which are continuously on the 
agenda of our company. If you have a 
project for 8g 4 and handling flowable 
balk materials any kind, it will pay 
you to get complete information from us. 


THE NEFF & FRY COMPANY 
CAMDEN OHIO 


NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Corn SPECIALTIES 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR CEREAL GRAIN 


Siebel Ins titute of “Technology 
West vd 


cag 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Chicago, Il. 


40 West Madison St. 











arousing considerable interest among 
growers and scientists. Last year, it 
is reported, the agronomist Baijasa- 
rov, operating in the Kounrad district 
of Lake Balkhash found and selected 
a number of ears of branched wheat 
from the crops grown from the local 
“Ak-Bidai variety. The peasants call 
branched wheat Bes-Bas-Bidai, or 
five headed wheat. 

One plant is stated to yield three 
to four big ears 15 centimeters long. 
The ear has up to 30 branchings two 
to three centimeters long. Each ear 
contains about 200 grains with a to- 
tal weight averaging 10 grams. All 
the collected seeds have now been 
sown and _ experimental selection 
work is being undertaken by several 
teams of Russian scientists. 


LOWER EXTRACTION 
RATE URGED 


If the British government can af- 
ford to. pay $108 ton for wheat when 
the world price is $28 ton less, then 
it ought to be able to make arrange- 
ments to obtain enough to permit a 
reduction in the rate of extraction 
from 85%to 80%. 

This argument was <-put forward 
by T. W. Wilson, the newly elected 
president of the British Master Bak- 
ers Assn., when addressing members 
for the first time in his new capacity. 
Mr. Wilson stated that a lower ex- 
traction would increase the palatabil- 
ity of the bread appreciably and 
make for contentment in the homes, 
the factories and the workshops of 
Britain. 


PORTUGAL GRAIN 
IMPORTS LISTED 


Official statistics published by the 
government of Portugal show that 
during 1948 310,756 tons of wheat 
and flour were imported. The cur- 
rent home bread grain crop is not 
satisfactory and it is expected that 
this figure will show some increase 
during 1949. Already, an arrange- 
ment has been made to purchase rye 
from Canada. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF 
GRAIN AT 6,200,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Export trade in Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour last week to- 
taled almost 6,200,000 bu. Slightly 
more than 3 million bu. wheat, sup- 
plemented by 8,000 bbl. flour, were 
worked to the U.K., while Class 2 
flour sales aggregated 174,000 bbl., 
with the wheat total almost 2,300,000 
bu. The latter went chiefly to Tur- 
key, Belgium, India and Mexico. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR 
SOLD TO IOWA CO-OP. 


CHICAGO—The New York Central 
Elevator here has been purchased by 
the Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion of Iowa, Des Moines, for $350,- 
000. 

The Iowa cooperative said the ele- 
vator has a capacity of 1 million 
bushels and will be used to handle 
grain shipped by Iowa cooperative 
elevators which are members of the 
association. 

The acquisition brings to 2,700,- 
000 bu. the total capacity of associa- 
tion elevators. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMPLETION EXPECTED 

ENGLEWOOD, KANSAS — Com- 
pletion of the new 140,000-bu. grain 
elevator of the Gano Grain Corp. at 
Englewood, Kansas, is expected this 
month. The concrete structure is un- 
der contract to the McDowell & Sons 
Construction Co. of Denver. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The traditional top quality of 
SUNNY KANSAS is constant 
the year around and constant 
also from year to year. That's 


the reason this famous brand 
has earned a top position among 
hard winter wheat flours. That 
is a good guarantee of stable 
business for a jobber, too. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL” 











STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cME Beant Cisriay 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 
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SPRING PARTY—The illustrations above show mem- (4) 
bers of the Bakers Club, Inc., New York, during the 
spring party of the club at the Hotel Shelton. 

(1) Left to right, R. P. Ford, W. E. Derrick, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation of 
M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking Oo. 
Background, ©. P. Oliver, broker, and T. G. Christgau, 


America; 


Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
(2) J. H. Blake, flour broker, 


ers, Inc, 


(3) 8S. J. Baldus, Max-Ams; J. Dickson, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.; E. B. Price and A. DeLisser, Cape County Milling 


Co. 


R. M. Coleman, the 
Maintenance Co., Inc., and George G. Black, Arnold Bak- 
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Mills, Inc.; 


D. R. Rice, 
Daniels, Lockwood Manufacturing Co., and R. L. Coffin, 
Fleetwood Baking Co. 

(5) Seated around the table left to right are G. R. 
Flach, Standard Milling Co.; W. J. Stockman, R. F. Kil- 
thau, H. W. Green, Standard Brands, Inc.; A. A. Cervini, 


MILLER 





W. 8S. Price, Procter & Gamble Distributing Co.; 
R. E. Brown, Bakers Weekly; A. I. Ingram, Pillsbury 


Continental Baking Oo.; F. 


Duvernoy & Sons, Inc.; R. E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & 


Sons, Inc.; J. E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and W. H. 
Walker, Swift & Co. 


(6) E. 8S. Thompson, flour broker; J. Watson, Watson 


Flour Co.; W. H. Walker, Swift & Co.; Mr. Mapes; seated, 
G. Getzoff, Standard Flavors, Inc., and E. J. Santo, New- 


ark Paraffin & Parchment Paper Co. 





Dakota Ag Instructors Study 


Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — Sixteen high 
school agricultural instructors from 
North Dakota and the North Dakcta 
state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation were participants in a five- 
day grain marketing seminar spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change July 11-15. 

The seminar, part of the ex- 
change’s public relations program, 
gave the teachers an opportunity to 
study the operation of the exchange 
right on the trading floor and learn 
more about the market’s functions 
from a number of top milling and 
grain company executives. Between 
meetings at the exchange the group 
visited a number of processing firms, 
including a flour mill, a flaxseed crush- 
ing plant, a macaroni manufacturing 
concern, a brewery and a bakery. 
The instructors also visited railroad 
yards to watch sampling procedure, 
then followed the operation through 
in the state and grain exchange in- 
spection departments. 

The program was conducted on an 
experimental basis, with the possi- 
bility of repeating it depending on 
the exchange officials’ judgment of 
its value. Indications during the 
course of the seminar were that it 
was proving worthwhile and that sim- 
ilar sessions may be scheduled later. 


Observe Trading 
To give the participants a close- 
range view of market operations 
they were paired off and assigned to 
cash grain buyers and sellers to 
watch actual floor transactions. At 
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another session they were assigned 
in pairs to individual traders in the 
pit to observe futures trading on the 
spot. 

Each day’s session included a brief- 
ing on “today’s market” by Rome A. 
Riebeth, market editor of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. 

Arthur M. Hartwell, vice president 
of General Mills, Inc., and president 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 
welcomed the group at the opening 
session. Other speakers and their 
topics were: E. C. Hillweg, execu- 
tive vice president of the exchange, 
“History, Organization and Function 
of the Exchange”; Robert C. Wood- 
worth, assistant to the president, Car- 
gill, Inc., “What Determines Price 
and How the Market Operates”; John 
D. McCaull, vice president, McCaull 
Lyman Co., “The Cash Grain Mar- 
ket”; Charles E. Ritten, vice presi- 
dent, Louis N. Ritten & Co., “Pur- 
pose and Function of a Commission 
House.” 

Also, Don Bruce, Atwood-Larson 
Co., “Marketing of Barley”; Walter 
H. Mills, vice president, General 
Mills, Inc., “The Futures Market”; 
D. T. McLaughlin, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., “Further Explanation of 
Grain Futures”; E. S. Ferguson, vice 
president, Kellogg Commission Co., 

“Role of the Country Elevator”; Har- 
old H. Tearse, vice president, Searle 
Grain Co., “Role of the Terminal Ele- 
vator”’; Allan Q. Moore, vice presi- 
dent, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., “Relation- 
ship of Grain Marketing and Mill- 
ing”; J. C. Atkins, manager, Minne- 


apolis Grain Clearing Corp., “Opera- 
tion and Function of the Clearing 
House”; J. B. Withers, supervisor, 
Commodity Exchange Authority, U.S 
Department of Agriculture. “Federal 
Regulation of Grain Exchanges”; Dr. 
O. B. Jesness, chief, division of agri- 
cultural economics, University of 
Minnesota, “Agricultural Instability 
and Farm Programs.” 

The seminar also included showing 
of the Cargill movie, “Pillars of 
Plenty,” and another, “The Story of 
Malting Barley,” produced by the 
Midwest Barley Improvement Assn. 
L. E. Voell, Kurth Malting Co., was 
narrator for the second film. 

Charles E. Huntting, vice president 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., spoke on 
“Free Markets” at a banquet held 
at Charlie’s Cafe July 14. 

The program included visits to the 


1950 DATES SET FOR NATIONAL 
DONUT WEEK 


NEW YORK—The 13th annual ob- 
servance of National Donut Week 
will be held next year from April 
15 to April 22, it has been announced 
by Bert Nevins, director of the Na- 
tional Donut Week Committee. Mr. 
Nevins, who is president of Bert 
Nevins, Inc., publicity and public re- 
lations firm, has served as director 
of this industry-wide drive for the 
the past 13 years. At its inception, 
National Donut Week used to be ob- 
served the last week in October. 
Seven years ago the date was 
changed to March and three years 
ago it was changed to April. Head- 
quarters for the National Donut 


Week Committee is maintained at 
152 W. 42nd St., New York City. 





following places: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
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“A” mill; Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
sample room; the Creamette Co.; 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co.; Gluek 
Brewing Co.; Rahr Malting Plant, 
Shakopee, Minn.; Federal Reserve 
Bank; Zinsmaster Baking Co.; Min- 
nesota State Grain Inspection De- 
partment and the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Sampling Department. 

Attending the seminar were A. 
Bruce Ellingson, Maddock; Don 
Erickson, Rugby; Wallace G. Swee- 
ney, Casselton; Leon Warner, North- 
wood; Elmer Olson, Williston; Ever- 
ette Tool, Elgin; Roy Hovey, Stanley; 
Lester Lawrence, Kenmare; Lloyd 
Nygard, Velva; Emil Vallager, Lang- 
don; Morris Jorgenson, Lisbon; Wil- 
liam Welander, LaMoure; D. C. Fisk, 
Jamestown; Herman Larson, Towner; 
Ardelle Lindahl, Park Ridge; Ver- 
dine Rice, Wishek, and Shubel D. 
Owen, state, supervisor of agricul- 
tural education, ‘Fargo. 

A general review of the week’s 
activities, including a round table 
discussion by students and grain ex- 
change members, concluded the semi- 
nar. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CEREAL CHEMISTS PLAN 
MEETING OCTOBER 14-15 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Prelim- 
inary plans are being made for the 
program to be presented at the an- 
nual Tri-Section meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at Kansas State 
College Oct. 14-15. 

The department of milling industry 
will be host to members of the Pio- 
neer, Kansas City and Nebraska sec- 
tions of the organization. Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, head of the milling 
school and president-elect of AACC, 
said that members of the milling 
school staff are assisting with the 
meeting plans. 

Among the speakers scheduled to 
appear on the program are Dr, F., C. 
Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, president of AACC; Dr. F. 
L. Gunderson, vice president in 
charge of research ‘and product de- 
velopment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Dr. H. N. Barham, depart- 
ment of chemistry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, and H. L. Collins, agricultural 
statistician with the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, Topeka. 

Dr. Shellenberger said that the 
chairmen of the AACC Farinograph 
and Amylograph Standardization 
Committees and the Southwest Ce- 
real Chemists Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee will submit reports at the 
meeting, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


TV SHOWS FEATURING 
BAKING ON INCREASE 


CHICAGO — With the growing 
popularity of television, home econo- 
mists of the Wheat Flour Institute 
have: been receiving an increasing 
number of requests to appear on spe- 
cial television shows, to demonstrate 
how to produce the kind of biscuits, 
rolls and coffee cakes that every 
homemaker aspires to make. 

The latest television show in which 
an institute home economist partici- 
pated was the “What’s Cooking” pro- 
gram presented by Station WMC at 
Memphis, Tenn. Miss Joellene Van- 
noy, southeastern representative of 
the institute, recently appeared on 
this show and turned out biscuits 
that brought ini rave letters from 
many women in that area; plus an 
urgent invitation for a return appear- 
ance, from the station. 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





J. P. BURRUS, President 


A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 





Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


An Independent Mill 





E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 


Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 
tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
Increase Your Repeat Business 


MENTE & CO. ,Inc. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH — HOUSTON 


Mr. Flour Jobber: 


You can sell POLAR BEAR anytime 
with full confidence that it is as good 
a flour as can be made or is being made 
by any mill. POLAR BEAR’S bak- 
ing merits justify the fullest sales en- 
thusiasm. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 

















SNOBUDDY 













You can put your business trust 
in SNOBUDDY. This famous 
brand is certain to produce re- 
sults for any flour jobber. SNO- 
BUDDY’S fine quality is backed 
with a “grass roots” system of 


wheat selection, unique in the mill- 
ing industry. And your efforts, 


too, are backed with merchan- 
dising help. 






















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Forward - looking flour 
jobbers are meeting the 
problem of more rigorous 
competition by pushing 
the highest quality flour. 
These “Star” brands give 
full assurance of that kind 
of sales-building quality. 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Bread Rationing 
May Be Abolished 
in Germany 


HAMBURG—Rumors in trade cir- 
cles in western Germany indicate 
that the authorities are considering 
the abolition of the bread rationing 
scheme in view of the excellent har- 
vest prospects now prevailing. In ad- 
dition, increased imports of food 
grains will assist the supply situation. 

The American authorities, it is un- 
derstood, intend to increase the indi- 
vidual ration of white bread from 
2,500 grammes a month to 3,000 
grammes as a prelude to the aboli- 
tion of rationing. Much, however, will 
depend upon the willingness and abil- 
ity of the German growers to fulfill 
the deliveries of home grown grain, 
set at 2.5 million tons. They com- 
plain that the figure is too high al- 
though the authorities consider that 
the present state of the crops war- 
rants the assumption of a good har- 
vest. In addition, arrangements have 
been made to import 4 million tons 
of grain into the western zones of 
Germany between August and De- 
cember, 1949. During May, the bizon- 
al area received 235,800 tons of 
bread grains and 143,800 tons of 
coarse grains. During the whole of 
1948, the total importations amounted 
to 4,340,000 tons. 

In order to prevent the German 
growers from using bread grains for 
livestock feeding, arrangements have 
been made to provide them with 
plentiful supplies of corn at a reason- 
able price. The system whereby corn 
could be bought at a special price 
after a certain proportion of bread 
grain deliveries had been made has 
been abolished. 

In the British-controlled province 
of Nordrhein-Westfalen the authori- 
ties have expressed concern at the 
frequency with which some German 
flour millers are breaking the milling 
regulations. It has also been report- 
ed that white bread is being freely 
sold at prices greatly in excess of 
those laid down in the regulations. 

Observers consider that the aboli- 
tion of rationing in Germany will 
merely legalize, for some sections of 
the ‘community at least, a system 
which has prevailed for a long time. 
White bread is available to those 
willing to deal on the black market 
and while price is the limiting factor 
for many people, the withdrawal of 
restrictions will be welcomed by 
many traders who dislike the present 
position. 

——BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL REPORT ISSUED 


CHICAGO — The 91st annual re- 
port of the Chicago Board of Trade 
has just been issued. The report con- 
tains statistical data about move- 
ment of all types of grain, flour and 
prices of these commodities. Mem- 
bers of the exchange, rules and reg- 
ulations, etc., are also listed. Lyman 
C. West, the statistician for the 
board, again compiled the report. 
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SHIM QUEE & CO 


Solicit offers for large 
quantities o1 
Second Clear 

Flour 
Quality and Price 
bakery flour 
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CAKE. FLOUR 
Milled by 

M. D. King Milling Co. 

Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
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J. Allen Smith & (Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill“and Terminal_Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Every flour jobber realizes that the success of 
his flour department depends on the caretul 
selection of leading brands that will hold the 
favor of his customers. You can rely on I-H 
flours to do just that. For we use equal care in 
Abvertiainn tec Gales selecting the superior wheats that compose 


Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With I-H flours and in milling these fine wheats to 
the Millers Nationa! Advertising Program ‘ 
perfection. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 19) 


material, flour distributors will con- 
tribute substantially to the success 
of the campaigns, and we trust that 
they will do so at every opportunity. 


Need for Cleanliness 
° 


There has never been a time in the 
flour distributing industry when 
greater care needed to be taken in 
operating warehouses. The summer 


season is always conducive to infes- 


tation of flour, and in certain sec- 
tions of the country this summer has 
been particularly bad because of ex- 
cessive humidity, all of which has 
made it a difficult time. 
Furthermore, enforcement officials 
of the Pure Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration are very active, and they are 
enforcing every part of the act to 
the limit. In that connection Robert 
C. Stanfill, chief, Philadelphia dis- 
trict, Food and Drug Administration, 
recently urged flour distributors to 
take every precaution in seeing that 
their warehouses are kept as clean 
as possible. 

We can’t imagine any operator not 
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doing this, but possibly there is some 
carelessness. If so, we feel sorry for 
those distributors, because sooner or 
later they are going to get in trou- 
oe t takes such little effort to keep 
house clean as compared with 
the difficulty that is bound to come 
from one which is not clean. We 
hope that Mr. Stanfill’s advice will 
be followed as closely as possible. 


Better Selling Needed 
° 


Rep. Paul Cunningham (R., Iowa) 
recently told the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors that better 
selling is needed now more than ever 














FLOWUR- CEREALS -PEEL 


VICTOR Products are milled in an efficiently equipped, 





temperature and humidity controlled mill . . . with a total 
floor space of 165,000 square feet and a storage capacity of 
over one million bushels of grain. 


This modern-type mill . .. plus VICTOR expert milling prac- 
tice .. . plus choicest wheat and corn — is why VICTOR 
Products are always uniform, quality products. 




















That is why . . . when you sell the VICTOR line. you are 
building constantly growing sales and attractive profits. 


MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 


VICTOR Products are shipped to 
you in a mixed car — which is 
an added profit-making advan- 
tage. Write today for more facts 
about the complete VICTOR line 
and prices. 


Mh 
79% YEAR 


VicTOR ... 


CRETE, NEBRASKA 






FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 


CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 
FEEDS 
FOR POULTRY 
FOR CATTLE 


FOR HOGS 
FOR SHEEP 
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During the war and the time im- 
mediately following, actual selling 
was almost unknown. It was purely 
a matter of supplies. That period, of 
course, has disappeared. Competition 
is as keen as it ever was. The larger 
companies in the food industry are 
aware of this. They have reinstated 
sales training courses, stepped up 
their advertising and are using every 
merchandising device at their com- 
mand. 

To meet that kind of competition, 
small businessmen must do likewise. 
Rather than merely cutting prices, 
they will have to give their custo- 
mers the best possible service, watch 
their operating costs closely so that 
their prices will be in line, and sell 
their products as aggressively as they 
can. Those are the only means of 
operation available. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 17-18—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., convention, Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 1005 Prender- 
gast Ave., Jamestown. 


Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 12-14—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
Syracuse, Ind.; sec., Charles P. Ehl- 
ers, 924 Peoples Bank Bldg., Indian- 
apolis. 

Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., falf meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Imsurance Co. of Va. 
Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Devenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., secretary, Francis 
R. King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Seattle 1. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 





Olark, , 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
d. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth St., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 15—District 6 of Association 
of Operative Millers, guests of Chel- 
sea (Mich.) Milling Co.; sec., Alfred 
Borchardt, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atiantic 
City, NJ. 

Oct. 20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 


Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Greens 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
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Bread Advertising 
Uses Comie Strip 
on Wrapper 


@® By Jon Bjornson 


There is a new carefully planned 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram on the market that, its orig- 
inators claim,*will make bread sales 
rise to new heights. 

Taking its cue from the circula- 
tion building comic strip with its 
universal appeal to readers—and 
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buyers—of all ages, this new ap- 
proach to bread merchandising bases 
its “sell” on a comic strip depicting 
the humorous adventures of a young 
fellow created especially for the 
baking industry. 

This new cartoon character, named 
“Crusty,” gives the baker a comic 
strip for his loaf of bread. Also fea- 
tured will be the catchy slogan di- 
recting bread buyers from 6 to 60 to 
“Get the Loaf with the Laff.” 

“Won’t costs involved in such an 
individualized program—the adaption 
of comic strips to bread wrappers— 
make it impractical?” That’s the 


“ae 
Ss 





/ 














question that occurred to us when 
we first heard about “Crusty.” So, 
we asked the man whose fertile im- 
agination fathered the entire pro- 
gram, Louis Melamed, president, 
Melamed-Hobbs, Inc., Minneapolis. 

“National syndication of ‘Crusty’ 
and wide distribution of the produc- 
tion costs answered that problem,” 
Mr. Melamed revealed, “which means 
costs to individual bakers for the 
comic strip feature have been kept 
to an unbelievably low figure. In fact, 
the comic strip feature can be adapt- 
ed at no increase in the baker’s over- 
all advertising costs.” 
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“This is not a premium scheme; 
there are no gadgets involved,” Mr. 
Melamed went on to explain. “It is 
just the application of proved sell- 
ing ideas to bread merchandising. In 
short, it gives the bakers who use 
‘Crusty’ a competitive difference in 
advertisittg and package design that 
may be capitalized on.” 

Well, we asked, does the baker 
have to change his basic bread wrap- 
per design to accommodate the 
“Crusty” comics? 

“Definitely not,” Mr. Melamed em- 
phasized. 

A Complete “Package” 

The entire “Crusty” program is be- 
ing made available to noncompeting 
bakers by “Ideas, Unlimited,” accord- 
ing to Douglas L. Smith, its general 
manager. Mr. Smith revealed that 
the “Crusty” promotional program 
will be a complete “package,” includ- 


‘ing newspaper mats using replicas of 


each baker’s bread loaf design. and 
key copy, 24-sheet posters, street car 
cards, store displays, transcribed spot 
radio announcements, television 
audio and video materials and other 
media. ! 

“Previews of the ‘Crusty’ program 
have met with great enthusiasm from 
bakers and consumers alike, and the 
idea has been hailed as just the new 
‘twist’ the bread industry has need- 
ed,” Mr. Smith said. 

“Crusty” is to be drawn by @ na- 
tionally recognized cartoon artist, 
Mr. Smith pointed out. “Crusty” will 
act as a messenger of good will, 
teaching in a humorously entertaining 
manner lessons in courtesy, kindness 
to others and helpfulness about the 
home as conveying seasonal and time- 
ly greetings for the baker. 

Home offices of Ideas, Unlimited, 
are located at 400 Second Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Suite 1100. 
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J. E. MeROSTIE HEADS 
CANADIAN FEED GROUP 


TORONTO—J. E. McRostie, vice 
presidént in charge of feed division, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, was elected chairman of the Ca- 
nadian Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
the recent annual meeting. Mr. Mc- 
Rostie is also Ontario representative 
on the National Council. 

H. W. King, Swift & Co., St. Boni- 
face, was elected vice chairman, and 
W. N. Hendrick, Western Canada 
Flour Mills., Ltd., was elected gen- 
eral secretary. Mr. King is the Mani- 
toba representative on the National 
Council. The Ontario division will 
be host next year to the national 
conference, which will be held in the 
Muskoka Lakes district of Ontario on 
June 28-30. 
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Holland to Return — 


Coarse Grains to 
Industry Aug. 1 


LONDON—A report from The 
Netherlands indicates that the gov- 
ernment intends to free the trade 
in domestic coarse grains as of Aug. 
1. This confirms recent rumors that 
the trend in Dutch trading policy 


was toward greater freedom, with the . 


gradual abandonment of the controls 
now in force. 

Wheat and flour controls are to 
remain in existence for the time be- 
ing and no indication of the date for 
relaxation has been given by govern- 
ment officials. Talks have been pro- 
ceeding for some time with a view to 
making the necessary plans for the 
abolition of several trading restric- 


» tions, both internally and externally. 


Forecasts previously made indicated 
that some vestige of freedom was 
expected to be introduced on Jan. 1, 
1950, but whether the present Euro- 
pean economic situation will now al- 
low this to be done is a matter for 
conjecture. 

A major point retarding Dutch im- 
porters’ enthusiasm for a relaxation 
of regulations is the fact that imme- 
diately the government relinquishes 
control a duty of 3% will be imposed 
on imported flour over and above 
the first 50,000 tons. This duty will 
add to the difficulties of the Dutch 
flour importers in meeting the com- 
petition of home milled flour. 
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OUTDOOR MEETING HELD 
BY BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakers Club, 
Inc., July 12 outdoor meeting was 
held at the Knollwood Country Club, 
White Plains, through the courtesy 
of William FE. Derrick, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. About 110 were present 
for the day, and 80 members and 
guests participated in the golf 
matches. 

Prizes in class A were won by 
Joseph A. Lee, Standard Brands, Inc., 
and second prizes by Ellis C. Baum, 
Continental Baking Co., and William 
C. Duncan, Wm. C. Duncan & Co., 
Inc. Class B .winners were G. G. 
Black and H. P. Harrison. Since 
Knollwood actually has a 19th hole, 
a special prize was given by Mr. 
Derrick for the player coming nearest 
to the pin on his drive. J. J. Bennett, 
National Grain Yeast Co., was the 
winner. 

Three new members, associated 
with Standard Brands, Inc., were 
elected to membership, Walter E. 
Kelly, Frank A. McClymer and Harry 
Rosenblatt. 

The next outdoor meeting will be 
held at the Hackensack Golf Club, 
Oradell, N.J., Aug. 16 through the 
courtesy of E. W. Schmitt, Corn 
Products Sales Co. 
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E. J. CECKA TO BECOME 
S. HOWES SALES MANAGER 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y—A. C. 
Barbeau, Jr., president and general 
manager of S. Howes Co., Inc., has 
announced that E. J. Cecka has been 
appointed sales manager for the com- 
pany. The appointment became ef- 
fective July 18. Mr. Cecka resigned 
July 1 as sales manager for the 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N.Y. 

Mr. Barbeau also said that E. C. 
Badenoch, sales engineer for the 
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Howes company in the Chicago ter- 
ritory, will be transferred to the 
main office in Silver Creek to be- 
come secretary of the company. Mr. 
Badenoch formerly was connected 
with the sales department of the 
Hart-Carter Co., Minnneapolis. 


¥ ¥ 


Named General Manager 

NEWARK, ~ N.J.—H. S. Sutton, 
general sales manager for Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., has announced 
the promotion of Adolph Kurth, for- 
merly production manager for the 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N.Y., 
to the post of general manager, 
which.-will include sales. The sales 
post was made vacant with the res- 
ignation July 1 of E. J. Cecka. The 
Richmond company is a subsidiary of 
the Wallace & Tiernan firm. 
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John Crosby Marks 
His 60th Year as 
a Director of GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS—Friends and as- 
sociates of John Crosby paid tribute 
to him this week for 60 years of 
continuous service as a director of 
General Mills, Inc., and its predeces- 
sor firm, the Washburn Crosby Co. 

Congratulatory letters from many 
leaders in the milling industry 
marked the event for Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Crosby was made a director of 
the newly founded Washburn Crosby 
Co. July 22, 1889, when he was 21 
years old and a student at Yale Uni- 








John Crosby 


versity. He acted as legal advisor to 
the company while practicing law 
here for nearly 20 years following his 
graduation from Harvard Law School 
in 1893, and was named treasurer 
of the firm on the death of Charles 
J. Martin. 

He was advanced to the presidency 
in 1919, and to chairman of the board 
in 1925. When his firm was merged 
with General Mills, Inc., in 1928, he 
became a director of the company, 
but since that time has held no ex- 
ecutive position with GMI. 

Mr. Crosby is also very prominent 
in civic affairs, having been presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis City Council 
and instrumental in organizing the 
Voters League. 

In addition to his directorship in 
GMI, Mr. Crosby is a director of the 
Northwestern National Bank and the 
Northwest Bancorporation, and is a 
trustee of the Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





L. Hector Read, owner of City 
Flour Mills, Norwich, Norfolk, Eng- 
land, visited with staff members of 
the Millers National Federation at 
Chicago July 11. In addition to 
managing his own flour mills, Mr. 
Read is vice president of the Re- 
search Association of British Flour 
Millers and is a former president of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers. 

oo 


F. A. McBride, administrative as- 
sistant to the president, flour milling 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was a visitor at the firm’s 
New York office last week. 

& 

David F. Wilson, 12-year old son 
of David Wilson, Jr., head of the 
durum department in New York, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
was racing in a sailboat when the 
sudden squall hit Long Island Sound 
recently. His boat capsized but he 
and his shipmate were picked up by 
other craft. 

a 


Charles Stumpf, office assistant, 
flour and feed sales department in 
New York, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, is vacationing in Monmouth, 
Maine, for two weeks. 

= 


E. G. O’Dowd, secretary-treasurer, 
Valley Grain Co., Kansas City, is 
proud of the birth of his first son, 
Edward Gamage O’Dowd, born July 
12. The baby is named after his ma- 
ternal grandfather, Harry C. Gam- 
age, retired Kansas City grain.execu- 
tive. 


Peter E. Bowers, manager, Garnac 
Midwestern Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was elected to membership on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade last 
week. The membership was pur- 
chased on transfer from the late N. 
B. Updike, Omaha, Neb. 


& 

A newly elected member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade is Wayne 
Anderson, elevator manager, Norris 
Grain Co., Kansas City. The mem- 
bership was purchased by the com- 
pany from Harold A, Merrill, Kan- 
sas City. 

® 

John F. Kroutil, president and gen- 
eral manager, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., was in Kansas City July 
15 and visited with many of his 
friends on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

& 


Harry Cadwell recently resigned 
his position as production manager 
of the Pfaff Baking Co., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, to become manager of the 
Golden Crust Bakery, Bakersfield, 
Cal. 

* 

Allen Larison, formerly associated 
with the Brolite Co., has joined the 
sales force of the West Coast Sup- 
ply Co., Los Angeles. 

* 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Minneapolis on July 14th. 

& 

Mr. and Mrs. Sybrand Steenbeek, 
in this country from the Netherlands 
to study modern baking methods, re- 


cently toured plants in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Steenbeek employs 150 men in 
his bakery in Holland, and eventual- 
ly hopes to install modern equip- 
ment for the wrapping and packaging 
of bread, as well as other machines 
to aid in production. 

4 & 

J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee, chairman 
of the board of the Shawnee Milling 
Co., accompanied by Mrs. Ford, is on 
a vacation in Michigan and Canada. 

' @ 

Robert B. Dodds, manager of the 
Entoleter division, Safety Car Heat- 
ing & Lighting Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., is spending the current week 
in Minneapolis on business. 


I. E. Larrabee, manager of the 
Kingfisher, Okla., plant of the Burrus 
Mill & Elevator Co., and president of 
the Oklahoma Millers Assn., has re- 
turned from a combined vacation and 
business trip to western Kansas and 
New Mexico. Mrs. Larrabee accom- 
panied him. 

e 


Owen Wimberly, vice president and 
manager of the Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., and Leslie A. Ford, president 
of the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
were recent visitors at the headquar-: 
ters of the Oklahoma Millers Assn. 
in Oklahoma City. 

a 


Thousands of persons of Italian 
origin at an Italian Day picnic July 
12 at Kennywood Park, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., were treated to a free feast of 
Italian foods by Salvatore Viviano, 
president of the Viviano Macaroni 
Co. 

> 


James W. Moller has been appoint- 
ed Pacific Coast division manager for 
the John F. Jelke Co., Chicago. 
Formerly vice president of the Pa- 
cific States Corp., Tulare and Los 
Angeles, Mr. Moller will have charge 
of all sales and merchandising for 
the Jelke company in that area, from 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 


DEATHS 


Henry A. Hildebrandt, Chicago, 
well known member of the baking in- 
dustry’s allied trades, died July 7 
following a long illness. A broker, Mr. 
Hildebrandt represented the Bow- 
man Dairy Co. and L. Karp & Sons, 
Inc. 
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United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending July 9%, 1949, 
and July 10, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 





Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7~American— -—in bond—. 


July July July July 

9 10 9 10 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Wheat ......167,781 98,428 114 35 
 Dinet 6 oan 10,761 4,581 


og Meee PP 7,048 1,862 202 690 
GO. Fvcins ovals 3,177 509 7Al 7y 
Barley _...... 16,674 6,632 9 ve 777 
Flaxseed .... 16,0256 1,191 eee 
Soybeans .... 3,112 1,152 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets July 9 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (78,000) bu.; 
corn, 257,000 (247,000); oats, 141,000 (none); 
rye, none (13,000); barley, 76,000 (none); 
soybeans, 2,000 (none). 
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Western Spring Wheat Belt Outturn 


Reported Down 5 to 55% From 1948 


The Northern Pacific Railroad in 
a July 15 crop summary, says that 
the drouth in eastern Montana and 
western North Dakota has become 
increasingly acute and the margins 
of the area have expanded. The acre- 
age of oats, barley and wheat on 
spring plowing which will be cut for 
hay, pastured off or plowed down and 
fallowed, will, in these drouthy sec- 
tions, exceed acreage left for com- 
bining. 

A notable exception is wheat on 
last year’s fallow. A fairly satisfac- 
tory yield will be realized on exten- 
sive acreages so farmed, although 
even’ this crop needs additional rain 
for normal filling. Liquidation of 
herds and flocks down to numbers 
that can be overwintered on available 
feed is now in progress. This may 
reach 50% to 75% in the worst areas. 

In sharp contrast to the situation 
west of Bismarck, reports from both 
the extreme upper and lower Red 
River Valley and from practically all 
of Minnesota north and east of the 
NP main line are of frequent torren- 
tial, washing rains. These rains have 


inundated cropland in areas of poor 
drainage, have flattened grain crops 
and are making ripe fields difficult to 
harvest, the railroad says. 

Cutting of rye, winter wheat, oats 
and barley is in progress in Minne- 
sota and southeastern North Dakota. 
Spring wheat harvest will start in 
main producing areas July 25 to Au- 
gust 5. Corn is shoulder high in good 
fields in commercial corn areas and 
knee to hip high elsewhere. 

From a review of reports, the NP 
says that grain tonnage from the 
1949 crop in the entire east-west ter- 
ritory should be dropped to 30% be- 
low 1948. By states, it now appears 
that Montana grain production will 
be down 50% to 55%; North Dakota 
down 30% to 35%; Minnesota down 
5% to 10%. 

In reviewing its west-end territory 
—Idaho, Washington and Oregon— 
the Northern Pacific says that a 
slight over-all improvement in the 
winter wheat prospect offsets decline 
in spring wheat; consequently, wheat 
production still holds at a level 25% 
under 1948, as reported July 1. Wheat 


harvest got under way in earliest sec- 
tions during the first week of July. 
Assuming continued favorable weath- 
er, harvest should be well advanced 
in this territory’s extensive areas of 
normally limited rainfall by July 20. 
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Wheat Progress Spotty 

MINNEAPOLIS—There was no de- 
cided change in conditions of crops 
in the Northwest during the past 
week, according to the Occident ele- 
vator division of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. Temperatures were mod- 
erate except for a day or two of hot 
weather, and there was no precipita- 
tion of importance. 


Because of spotty conditions it 
would be difficult to make a very ac- 
curate guess of the final outcome of 
the spring wheat. crop, the report 
states. Some areas report almost a 
normal crop and .others state the 
yield will not exceed 15% of last year. 
Harvesting of coarse grains is quite 
general in central and southern North 
Dakota, and wheat harvesting is ex- 
pected to start there next week. 





Delayed Harvest 
Feared in Europe 
Following Rains 


LONDON—Heavy rains in western 
Europe have brought to an end the 
unusual drouth conditions of the past 
few months, and while the moisture 
was welcomed by those producers 
anxious about the effect of the short- 
age on the spring yields, the wet 
weather may hold up the harvest. The 
rains were accompanied by heavy 
thunderstorms, and some damage to 
standing crops is feared. 

Harvesting is now in progress in 
France and Italy, and reports indi- 
cate that the crops are satisfactory 
both in quantity and quality. Some 
cutting has already taken place in 
southern England, and harvesting 
will be general during the next 14 
days. 

In England, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture reports that winter wheat 
looks well generally, and although re- 
ports from some areas mention loose 
smut, mildew and rust, disease does 
not appear to be unduly prevalent. 
Spring wheat is also promising in 
spite of the lack of moisture. The net 
yield, however, can only be estimated 
as fair in view of the setback brought 
about by the drouth and because of 
the reduced acreage sown to wheat 
this year. 

Optimistic reports indicate that 
France will be able to meet her re- 
quirements of breadgrains during the 
coming year with help from North 
Africa, where yields are satisfactory. 
Recent rains improved prospects in 
Spain, but it is feared that they came 
too late to make any appreciable 
difference to the position. 

German reports indicate that wheat 
is in a better condition than rye. 
Trade circles state that 60,000 tons 
of rye are to be purchased from 
Hungary and that in consequence the 
extraction rate of rye flour will be 
reduced in the near future. Belgium 
is also stated to be negotiating in 
North America for supplies of wheat, 


Canada being mentioned as a possi- 
ble source of supply. Some wheat was 
to be obtained in the U.S. by the use 
of ECA dollars, but the provision that 
12%% flour must be taken was re- 
jected by the Belgians. 

Some doubts have been expressed 
in various informed quarters about 
the state of the Russian crop. The 
information given is scanty and the 
reluctance to give crop news is tak- 
en to indicate dissatisfaction with 
yields. 

v ¥ 
Bumper Crops Reported 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA — 
Bumper crops are being harvested in 
eastern Europe, a survey by the 
United Press indicates. Prospects for 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Poland are for huge 
crops of wheat and rye if the hot, 
dry weather continues. Bulgaria was 
hard hit by an early spring drouth, 
but late rains are looked for to save 
some crops. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 15.94 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.94 
as compared with 17.99 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.22 as compared 
with 27.54 a year ago. ; 


FIRST NEW CROP WHEAT 
IN FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe first car of 
new crop South Dakota wheat ar- 
rived on the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change July 13. It came from Presho, 
S.D., shipped by the Tri-State Milling 
Co. to Cargill, Inc. The wheat grad- 
ed No. 2 dark hard winter, 60.5 Ib. 
a bushel, 10% moisture, 12% protein 
and 2% damage. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
bought the car from Cargill a 
$2.19, bu. 


Canadian Crop 
Outlook Spotty; 
Heat Takes Toll 


WINNIPEG—For the first time 
this year, crop observers in western 
Canada last week were not in com- 
plete accord. Some were still op- 
timistic, but others were taking a 
dim view of final prospects unless 
generous rains are received imme- 
diately. Western Canada’s crops this 
year are relying almost entirely on 
surface moisture. There has been no 
subsoil reserve since early last fall, 
and the present crop and hot weather 
is taking a heavy toll of available 
moisture. 

In the western sections of Sas- 
katchewan and the east-central areas 
of Alberta deterioration continues, 
and many crops in these districts are 
now considered a complete failure. 
Apart from isolated areas, crops in 
eastern Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
are still good, and better than aver- 
age yields are anticipated. Further 
good rains will be required, however, 
to maintain this condition. If the 
present heat wave continues and rains 
fail to materialize, the crops will go 
back rapidly. 

Daytime temperatures have ranged 
in the high 80’s and 90’s over most 
of the three prairie provinces for al- 
most two weeks, although cool eve- 
nings have been helpful in some re- 
gions. 

All early sown wheat is now 
headed, and there are a few reports 
of white tips on some stands as a 
result of the high temperatures. Early 
barley is starting to turn color. In 
the northern half of the prairie prov- 
inces roughly 50% of the wheat is in 
head. 

The area of aphid infestation has 
increased very materially and covers 
about two thirds of the crop land 
in Manitoba and a large part of east- 
ern Saskatchewan. The only serious 
damage reported to date has been re- 
stricted chiefly to the southwest cor- 
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ner of Manitoba. Late oats arid bar- 
ley have suffered most. Further losses 
will occur in other infested sections 
if the weather turns humid to favor 
increased propagation of this pest. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 


VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from this port in April totalled 78,- 
280 bbls. according to figures released 
by the Vancouver Merchants’ Ex- 
change. The bulk of this trade was 
with the Philippine Islands which 
took 63,267 bbls. Other shipments 
were: China 7,603; United Kingdom 
4,564; Panama 1,357; Ecuador 825; 
Central America 613 and Japan 51 
bbls. The port of New Westminster 
reported a total of 50 tons shipped 
during the month.of May without 
destination shown... 
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H. I. RHODE SETS UP 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


CHICAGO—H..I. Rhode has en- 
gaged in the feed brokerage business 
at Milwaukee. He will have his office 
at 2705 West Lisbon Street, and his 
new company will be known as the 
Rhodes Feed Service, handling all 
types of feed ingredients on a bro- 
kerage basis. 

Mr. Rhode is well known in the 
feed industry and recently resigned 
his position with the Franke Grain 
Co. Prior to that he was with the 
Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co. He also 
was with the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, for a num- 
ber of years. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. B. WELLS, JR., DEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frederick B. 
Wells, Jr., 42, son of the president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
died July 20 at Prescott, Wis., after 
a long illness. A resident of Wayzata, 
Mr. Wells was associated with the 
Peavey company prior to his illness. 


——BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APHID DAMAGE HEAVY 
TO BARLEY AND OATS 


WINNIPEG—The aphid infestation 
in Manitoba and the southeastern 
corner of Saskatchewan is steadily 
expanding, and the pest may now 
be found in crops, particularly late 
oats and barley, in practically all 
sections of the southern half of Man- 
“itoba. 

The area of actual damage by 
July 16 was still confined to the 
southwestern corner of . Manitoba, 
where up to 40% of the oats and 
barley crops. have been lost. Some 
damage te wheat is reported, but this 
is apparently light, and any percen- 
tage figure placed on damage would 
be quite small. 

Heavy infestation of army worms 
are reported in some districts of On- 
tario. The insects have invaded oat 
fields and farmers have been warned 
to watch for their entry into corn 
fields. Wheat in the Lambton dis- 
trict is ready to combine, but farm- 
ers have held off because presence 
of such large numbers of worms 
would clog up the machines. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 

compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 

Board of Trade, July 9, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 
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Flour Production 





(Continued from page 10) 


the two years were 16,394,000 and 
17,200,000; respectively. The decline 
amounted to 806,000 sacks. 

Output in the Pacific Northwest 
was down 9.3% from. the five-year 
average production of 18,063,000 
sacks. 

Tacoma was one of the few milling 
centers to show a net gain in output 
during the 1948-49 crop year, com- 
pared with the previous year. The 
gain in that center was 2.5%—2,940,- 
504 sacks during the year just closed, 
as against 2,867,870 for the previous 
year. 

Other centers and interior mills in 
the Pacific Northwest showed de- 
clines for the year as follows: Seat- 
tle, 9.9%; Portland, 13%, and inte- 
rior mills, 3.7%. 

Pacific Northwest production was 
down 9.3% from that region’s five- 
year average production of 18,063,000 
sacks by mills which report their 
production to The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Mills in the Central and Southeast- 
ern states which report their flour 
production figures to The Northwest- 
ern Miller showed ‘the least variation 
in totals for the crop year just ended. 
This group showed a gain of .7% in 
output for the 1948-49 crop year com- 
pared with the previous year and a 
gain of about 1% for the year as 
compared with the five-year average. 

Output during the 1948-49 crop 
year by mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller totaled 29,230,000 
sacks, compared with 28,926,000 sacks 
for the 1947-48 year and 28,950,000- 
sack average for the past five years. 


Southwest Mills Drop 6.45% 


Total production of 55 representa- 
tive mills in the Southwest and those 
in Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 
declined 6.45% during the crop year 
just ended. These mills produced 72,- 
185,018 sacks in 1948-49, compared 
with 77,169,471 during the preceding 
crop year period. With a crop year ca- 
pacity of 85,538,100 sacks, it is esti- 
mated that mills operated at a rate of 
84.3% of capacity, compared with 
95.7% in the previous period. 

The 55 interior mills in the South- 
west produced 44,746,373 sacks, 
against 48,659,501 sacks in 1947-48. 
The decline was 8.04% and output 
averaged 81% of a rated capacity of 
55,221,340 sacks. 

Kansas City produced 17,876,295 
sacks of flour in 1948-49, compared 
with 18,199,135 sacks in 1947-48. The 
decline was only 1.77%. Annual ca- 
pacity of Kansas City mills was 
raised to 21,892,260 sacks, compared 
with 19,134,720 sacks in the preced- 
ing crop year. The crop year produc- 
tion averaged 81.6% of capacity. 

Wichita, with an annual capacity of 
6,197,400 sacks, .ground 4,951,817 
sacks in 1948-49, compared with 5,- 
407,114 sacks in the preceding crop 
year. Production declined 8.42% from 
the 1947-48 total. Salina mills pro- 
duced 4,610,533 sacks in the crop year 
just ended, compared with 4,903,721 
sacks in the preceding period, for a 
cut-back of 5.97%. Wichita mills ran 
at_an average of 79.9% of. capacity 
during the year, Salina 88.2%. 

One interesting point brought out 
in the production report is the fact 
that during the January-June, 1949, 
period, Salina produced more flour 
than Wichita. The annual capacity at 
Wichita is listed at 4,951,817 sacks, 
while Salina’s capacity is 4,610,533 
sacks. Wichita’s heavier production 
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during the first six months of the 
crop year was sufficient, however, to 
place the final totals ahead of the 
other principal Kansas milling center. 

The 55 representative mills which 
regularly report to The Northwestern 
Miller include 34 mills in Kansas, 
three in Missouri, seven in Oklahoma, 
two in Texas, eight in Nebraska and 
one in Colorado. There are eight mills 
in Kansas City, three in Wichita and 
four in Salina which are ‘included in 
the survey. 

A tabular summary, with compari- 
sons, appears on page 10. Details of 
production, by centers, appears on 
this page. 

Minneapolis, Buffalo and Kansas City 
flour production by mills reporting to The 


Northwestern Miller by months and crop 
year, in sacks: 


Minneapolis 
1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 
POs <2ss 6sav< 1,146,392 1,507,372 1,189,890 
August ...... 1,289,109 1,517,078 1,512,719 
September ... 693,745 1,694,516 1,440,343 
October ..... 792,867 1,741,504 1,760,185 
November ... 1,280,132 1,495,629 1,556,245 
~- December . 1,116,725 1,394,189 1,544,925 


January ..... 1,167,576 1,452,328 1,659,001 





February .... 1,056,325 1,258,984 1,472,149 
March ....... 989,825 1,198,802 1,696,943 
Be 5s 65555-- 800,718 1,119,162 1,508,745 
Birney 973,537 1,311,594 1,531,128 
JOM AS. os: 992,825 1,185,239 1,481,002 

Total ..... 12,298,776 16,876,397 18,353,275 

Buffalo 
1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 

ERE ae 2,395,131 1,806,419 2,217,062 
August ...... 2,465,952 2,404,322 2,201,019 


September . 2,327,498 2,463,741 2,098,789 
October ..... 2,585,573 2,573,890 2,415,822 





November ... 2,309,057 2,502,265 2,403,468 
December . 2,373,417 2,238,640 2,255,042 
January ..... 2,342,085 2,191,379 2,208,099 
February .... 2,032,053 2,027,440 1,811,221 
WIG. ks cagk 2,089,514 1,893,640 2,114,426 
BRE 1,830,665 1,799,933 2,679,936 
Be. os sta ee 1,964,244 2,086,245 2,407,528 
SURO... civenee 2,266,362 2,362,091 2,423,983 

Totals ..... 26,981,551 26,350,005 27,236,395 

Kansas City 


Flour production by mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller by months and 
crop years, in sacks: 


1948-49 1947-48 1946-47 
July ....-. 1,640,153 1,782,838 1,480,783 
AUS. ...-:5 1,652,844 1,661,298 1,552,660 
Sept. ..... 1,523,054 1,573,216 1,345,504 
Ost, . cece 1,664,815 1,713,529 1,524,067 
NOV. §..... 1,643,151 1,458.978 1,491,928 
DOC, sso. 1,729,195 1,491,373 1,575,947 
JOM. ...00- 1,590,534 1,508,052 1,638,740 
| OE 1,411,210 1,433,708 1,517,917 
March 1,391,557 1,274,747 1,638,037 
April 1,157,099 1,420,608 1,487,227 
May ..... 1,082,558 1,386,669 1,471,265 
June ..... 1,390,125 1,494,118 1,548,915 





Totals .. 17,876,295 18,199,135 18,272,989 


1948-49 
% of 
cap. 
Capacity Production oper’d 
Kansas City .. 21,892,260 17,876,295 81.6 
Wichita ...... 6,197,400 4,951,817 79.9 





Salina ....... 5,227,100 4,610,533 88.2 

55 Int. mills.. 55,221,340 44,746,373 $1.0 

Totals ..... $5,538,100 72,185,018 84.3 
1947-48 


Kansas City .. 19,134,720 18,199,135 95.1 





Wichita ...... 6,213,240 5,407,114 87.0 

Salina ....... 5,240,400 4,903,721 93.5 

55 Int. mills.. 49,967,384 48,659,501 97.3 

Totals ..... 80,555,804 77,169,471 96.7 
SOUTHWEST 


Flour production, in sacks, by months, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
55 representative “interior” mills in the 
Southwest, together with all mills at Kan- 
sas City, Wichita, Salina and Atchison: 











Month 1948-49 1947-48 
yo eae Se ee 6,814,742 7,004,907 
August ....... . 6,882,354 6,805,425 
September en -» 6,528,844 6,452,786 
October ......6.005 6,822,878 6,930,021 
November ......... 6,494,102 6,275,925 
December ......... 6,814,555 6,548,669 

pS es ee 40,357,475 40,017,733 
, > aaa 6,085,999 6,569,675 
February ......... 5,465,554 5,850,456 
EE The hf 0a) D oceee 5,497,656 5,801,714 
CARL 9 aa ae 4,876,480 6,312,516 
Me Wecwet ent tnine 4,512,369 6,156,678 
SE. 0:6 said > aie 5,389,485 6,451,699 

eae + Sésn digeb ss 31,827,543 37,151,738 

Grand totals .... 72,185,018 77,169,471 





Annual capacity, production and percent- 
age of change in the Southwest: 
Annual -—Production—— % 
capacity 1948-49 1947-48 ch’ge 
55 Int. 
mills . 65,221,340 44,746,373 48,659,501 —8.04 
K. C. . 21,892,260 17,876,295 18,199,135 —1.77 
Wichita 6,197,400 4,951,817 5,407,114 —8.42 
Salina . 5,227,100 4,610,533 4,903,721 —5.97 





Totals 85,538,100 72,185,018 77,169,471 —6.45 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Ourb Market: 







Close Close 
July 8, July 15, 
1949 1949 


NN 8 eo ees bE uae ss oo ob AN Cale as 27 28% 
ORT RR OS eee ee hos o's 6 CRC cgae we 138 
I IS NS le sig rc DER ap cbscip'e «6 arose oly Parse 41% 43%, 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ..................0-0ee005 Peer 107 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...............0e0eeeees 31% 32 
MR ee abe 3.55. Wao obec on Lia Rea tek Pie h bw dudine b 
See. Me COM. Oo uh tare be a Ge Cee Pes bate 2% 
Continental Baking Co. .............cccceececceeees 135% 135% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ........... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 179 
DOW. CMON na hobs cet ekd eke 47% 
Dow Chemical, = | a etree 103 . 107 
General Baking Co. ................... Sib sperewsas 0%, 9% 10% 10% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .............60eceeeee eke. 153 
CS | ee OS wa eric te beset os ove ro suas, vot 42% 42% 
ee Rs te RE eure oe Rees cea 48% 
General Mills, Mes. Ba Gy < ile fa Web bke CVE cee cg ws es 103 
Gees Ae OB Ws I OG sock aw cba Cassie civ cw eid vcves ce eat’ 117 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. ....... 138 138% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., _ aot hs « 8% 9%, 9% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York . 301% aces 31% 
SOON Sr Se GAN k rad aee Ewesk bb ieb bens cee Deb 27 31% 32% 
a a Rey ener wre rare rare 35 30% 33% 3414 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pid. .........cc cece eens 170% 179 180% 
Uo ORE SRR it ee ee er 57% 66% 
Purity — SS rr N64 kee bas oe Bien stag beat 25% éilels 26 
r Oats nS iia 'at oui Rate 6 OE oA ROP se 1 te beara eK wate 85% 861%, 89% 
St. Regis Paper Co. .............55. 6% 6% 6% 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. 11% 19% 195% 
a” RS eras A 355% 401%_ 401% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. .........6. cece cece eeennee 36% 414% 48 
United Biscuit of America x 19% ote 23% 
De i eer err ror rae tae 33% cabs 34u% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pld. ...i.. ccc cece cee eeecenee 87% a9 90 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 17 18% 
+Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc....... 134%, 14% 
*Standard Milling Co. ...... 2.2... 66 cc cere eenee 5 6% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded July 15: 


Bid Asked 
Mae - PDR. ao o55 aie i Sse 27 27% 
Continental Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. oo 92 
*Cream of Wheat .............- 26% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd...... 198 106 
*Flour Mills of America ...... 11% 11% 


General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 97% 98 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd... 124% 125 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New 


Week, GB BEG. ocr asdcscacce 109 = 111 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 93 96% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ........ 108% 110% 
Novadel-Agene ............++5:+ 13% 14 
Denese: TGs 6 2 ccc vere ceciveres lly 12 


Bid Asked 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. .......... 27% 28 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 103 104% 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 149 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 76 18% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.. 87 88 


¢Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd...... 97 99 
United Biscuit of America, 
eo ub one Ss bs cour bak 103% os 


Victor Chem. Works., $3.50 Pfd. 95 


Wagner Baking Co., ......... %% 

Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ..... 108% 100% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .. 2% 3% 
Ward Baking Co. ............ 12% 12% 


Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. *Chicago Stock Market. 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





WASHINGTON—Ralph S. Trigg, 
president of Commodity Credit Corp. 
and Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration director, is slated to 
move up to the post of assistant sec- 
retary of agriculture. The appoint- 
ment is likely to be announced when 
Charles Brannan, secretary of agri- 
culture, names the new board of di- 
rectors of CCC within 10 days. The 
post of assistant secretary was the 





By John Cipperly 





springboard from which Mr. Bran- 
nan vaulted into the cabinet. 

With the elevation of Mr. Trigg to 
the top echelon at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it is also learned 
that Frank K. Wooley, now assistant 
to Mr. Trigg, will assume the jobs 
now held by his boss. Mr. Wooley may 
be remembered as a subordinate in 
the PMA offices under Carl Farring- 
ton. 

Mr. Trigg has been the close ad- 
visor of Secretary Brannan. He can 
hardly be classed as a friend of pri- 
vate trade. When the arrangements 
were being completed last year to 
turn over grain exports under Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
the private exporters, Mr. Trigg ve- 
toed a plan approved by his operat- 
ing officials whereby a coordinator of 
export movements from USDA would 
be assigned to ECA. Mr. Trigg took 
the position that USDA would not 
aid on the coordination plans and 
that the private trade would prob- 
ably mess things up to a point where 
the business would have to be turned 
back to the government monopoly. 

Mr. Trigg leads the Brannan boost- 
ers at the USDA who see in the 
secretary the next presidential can- 
didate and possibly the next presi- 
dent. Mr. Trigg’s position is consid- 
ered politically astute, since his boss, 
Secretary Brannan is currently the 
hottest looking presidential possibility 
if Mr. Truman decides to step aside 
in 1952. 
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WHEAT STORAGE FLEET—The Liberty ship, William Ford Nichols, 
one of the ships in the “mothball” fleet, is shown as it was being loaded 
with a cargo of surplus wheat held by the Commodity Credit Corp. The 
ship, which holds about 260,000 bu., is one of a fleet of 12 Liberty ships 
which was towed to a Jersey City, N.J., grain terminal for loading and 
then towed to Tompkins Cove, N.Y., for storage. 





New Crop Hard Winter Flours 
Show Improvement in Absorption 


KANSAS CITY Continued im- 
provement .in absorption values of 
new winter wheat flour and further 
high ash reports from Kansas, Texas 
and Nebraska were cited in the third 
report of the Southwest Cereal Chem- 
ists Crop Reporting Committee is- 
sued July 15. 

The chemists in their report stated: 

“Average protein of wheat receipts 
at Enid, Okla., from July 4 to 9, test- 
ed 12.25%. For the same period, the 
state grain laboratory at Wichita re- 
ports an average protein of 12.25% 
on 1,389 cars, with an average test 
weight of 57 lb., and ranging from 
48 to 60 lb. A slightly higher protein 
average of 13.10% was reported on 
1,480 cars received at Hutchinson 
from July 6 to July 12, with approxi- 
mately the same test weight range 
and average as reported at Wichita. 
On an estimated 2,500 cars received 
at Salina, an average of about 12.75% 
protein was reported. Salina receipts 
show lighter test weights, with an 
estimated average slightly under 56 
Ib. bu. 

The Kansas state grain laboratory 
for the period July 6 through 12, re- 
ported 2,377 carlot receipts having 
an average protein of 12.07%. Mis- 
souri state grain laboratory, for the 
same period, reported 11.60% protein 
on 2,445 cars. The lower protein av- 
erage for the-Missouri state labora- 
tory reflects the inclusion of soft red 
winter wheat receipts from Missouri. 

“A scattering of samples, originat- 
ing at Nebraska stations, are averag- 
ing 11.90 to 12.00% protein, and rang- 
ing from 54 to 60 lb. in test weight. 
Limited results on experimentally 
milled flours from the Nebraska area 
show a continuation of the higher 
ash and lower diastatic activity, as 
previously reported on samples from 
other southwest hard wheat areas. 

“Additional experimental milling 
results from the Texas-Oklahoma- 


cably 


Kansas areas, continue to show high- 
er ash as compared to these same 
areas last year. Since higher ash is 
inherent of this year’s crop, it prob- 
will be reflected in all flour 
grades. While protein averages are 
higher over this area than earlier 
reported, significantly, the more re- 
cent higher protein wheat samples are 
predominately lower in test weight. 
These lighter test weights continue 
to give normal protein recovery in the 
resulting flour; yet, as was expected, 
the percentage of flour recovery is 
less than normal flour yields from 
higher test weight wheats. There is 
no indication that these lighter test 
weight wheats will in any way impair 
baking qualities. 


Doughs Easily Handled 


“Experimentally milled flours con- 
tinue to show bright, creamy color, 
and -baking characteristics are satis- 
factory. Although,’as earlier reported, 
the flour in some cases requires addi- 
tional bromate, or yeast food, there 
is no evidence of buckiness. Doughs 
are easily handled and present no dif- 
ficulty in the make-up. Oven spring 
is good, andsresulting bread has large 
loaf volume. More recent findings of 
this committee show an improvement 
in the grain and texture over that re- 
ported last week. This condition is 
more or less spotted and not prevalent 
for the crop as a whole, and is ex- 
pected ‘to be no problem so far as the 
ultimate commercially milled flour is 
concerned. 

“As reported last week, additional 
data again indicate that lower gas- 
sing power or maltose values might 
be established for an. optimum malted 
flour, although the actual required 
amount of malt supplementation will 
be greater than last year. As’ earlier 
stated, this factor is attributed ‘to the 
absence of sprouted and damaged 
wheat on this crop. 


“Absorption continues to show fur- 
ther gains, with many members re- 
porting absorptions equal to last 
year’s flours. The later: maturing va- 
rieties from the Texas-Oklahoma- 
Kansas areas are resulting in longer 
mixing time averages than earlier in- 
dicated, which is also being reflected 
in recording dough mixer curves, al- 
though it appears that curve index 
values, when correlated with the bak- 
ing quality, ‘will be lower on this crop. 

“At the time of this meeting, a lim- 
ited amount of information was avail- 
able on test runs of commercially 
milled new wheat blends ranging 
from 60% to 100% new wheat. So 
far, the results of these commercially 
milled runs seem to substantiate es- 
sentially the experimental mill find- 
ings. As a result of these trial runs, 
the committee was able to obtain 
some information concerning matur- 
ing and bleaching agents. By treat- 
ing these commercially milled flours 
with chlorine, Beta Chlora, chlorine- 
dioxide, nitrogen trichloride, the ma- 
turing results were very similar to 
those obtained on last year’s crop, al- 
though in some cases the quantity 
was increased. It was reported that 
benzoyl-peroxide, in combination with 
any of the above mentioned maturing 
agents, gave satisfactory color re- 
moval. As additional information on 
commercially milled new crop flours 
becomes available, these releases will 
contain more detailed comment re- 
lating to baking characteristics.” 

The next Southwest Cereal Chem- 
ists Crop Reporting Committee meet- 
ing is scheduled for July 27 at Kansas 
City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SOLD 
RICHTER, KANSAS—The Rich- 
ter, Kansas, elevator owned by Ray 
Teghtmeyer, has been purchased by 
B. F. Heidner. The elevator will be 
used for grain storage only this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARTHUR FOSDYKE JOINS 
ANETSBERGER BROTHERS 


CHICAGO—Arthur Fosdyke has 
joined Anetsberger Brothers, Inc., of 
Northbrook, Ill., according to a re- 
cent announcement by Frank A. An- 
etsberger, president: Mr. Fosdyke has 
been known as the “Kingfish” to the 
baking industry. In his new work he 
will train bakers in the use of the 
new “Anets Automatic Pastry Maker 
Production Table’ and “Three Stage 
Danish Dough Sheeter.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT QUALITY DECLINES 
AS HARVEST MOVES NORTH 


KANSAS CITY—Tabulated inspec- 
tion results of wheat arrivals at Kan- 
sas City for June, 1949, indicate that 
approximately 36% of the total ar- 
rivals of 9,442 cars graded No. 1; 
43% No. 2; 13% No. 3; 3% No. 4; 
1% No. 5 and 4% sample grade. A 
total of 1,822 cars, or 19.3% graded 
“tough” due to excessive moisture. 
The June receipts were largely from 
areas in Oklahoma and extreme 
southern Kansas. 

As the harvest progressed north- 
ward the quality of the wheat dete- 
riorated rapidly. Arrivals for the first 
14 days of July, representing wheat 
largely from central and northern 
Kansas and moderate amounts from 
southern Nebraska, indicate that of 
the 10,743 cars inspected at Kansas 
City, 10% graded No. 1; 41% No. 2; 
31% No. 3; 10% No. 4; 5% No. 5; 
3% graded sample grade. Of the to- 
tal, 1,228 cars, or 114% graded 
“tough” due to excessive moisture: 


July 19, 1949. 


RALPH W. HOFFMAN; - = 
KANSAS MILLER, DIES. 
Was Former President and General 
Manager of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. 

ENTERPRISE, KANSAS — Ralph 
W. Hoffman, former president and 
general manager of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, died early 
July 18 at his home here where he 
had been living since his retirement 
from the milling business. 

Mr. Hoffman was a member of a 
Kansas family which was long promi- 
nent in milling circles. He was a 
grandson of Christian Hoffman, an 
immigrant from Switzerland, who 
built a little mill on the Smoky Hill 


Ralph W. Hoffman 


River at Enterprise. The Hoffman 
mill was the first one in Kansas to 
ship flour for export to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Ralph Hoffman was one of three 
brothers who were associated with 
the old Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and the holding cor- 
poration, Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

In the early twenties Ralph Hoff- 
man was manager of the Hoffman 
Mills, Enterprise, the original mill of 
the Hoffman group. 

At that time one brother, Thad L. 
Hoffman, was president of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., and another, Em- 
mett V. Hoffman, was vice president 
and general manager of the Kansas 
City mill. 

Upon: the death of Thad -Hoffman 
late in 1933, Ralph Hoffman moved 
to Kansas City and became president 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., and 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corp. Mr. 
Hoffman remained as president of 
the companies until December, 1940, 
when he retired. 

A general reorganization of the 
firms followed, but he continued as a 
member of the board of directors. Mr. 
Hoffman is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mabel Hoffman of the home. He 
is also survived by a sister, Mrs. J. E. 
Johntz, who resides in Abilene, Kan- 
sas. A nephew of the deceased, John 
H. Johntz, is a grain buyer for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. in Kansas 
City. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REMODELING COMPLETED 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
“B” mill of the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co. will be put in operation with- 
in the coming two weeks after hav- 
ing been shut down since last spring 
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for exténsive renovation and installa- 
tion of new equipment. Willis N. 
Kelly, vice president in charge of 
production, said that the Aug. 1 
start-up date is about two months 
later than anticipated when the re- 
modeling and modernization program 
was begun last spring. Bulk flour 
storage facilities and daylight pack- 
ing have been provided. Some finish- 
ing work will remain to be done 
after the mill is started up, Mr. Kelly 
said. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 
AWARDS FLOUR CONTRACTS 


CHICAGO—The U.S. Army Quar- 
termaster Depot announced the fol- 
lowing flour awards July 15: 

Hard enriched wheat flour—80,000 
Ib. at $.0517 lb. f.o.b. Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa., do- 
mestic packed; 80,000 Ib. at $.0548 Ib. 
f.o.b. Naval Supply Depot, Bayonne, 
N.J.; 960,000 Ib. at $.0541 Ib. f.o.b. 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va., 
export packed; 160,000 Ib. at $.0527 
Ib. f.0.b. Naval Air Station, Jackson- 
ville (Yukon), Fla.; 75,000 lb. at $.085 
lb. f.0.b. Naval Supply Center, Nor- 
folk, Va., export packed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INCREASE CAPACITY 


COOKSVILLE, ILL.—The storage 
capacity of the Farmer’s Grain Co. 
elevator here will be more than 
doubled with the completion of a 
two-bin addition in August. The bins 
will hold 80,000 bu., bringing the ca- 
pacity of the elevator to 155,000 bu., 
according to A. F. Ramien, manager. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., July 7, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 














Wheat Durum Oats Barl'y 
Ft. William and 


Port Arthur .. 6,116 589 2,039 3,367 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 7,320 1 171 76 
Churchill ....... 665 a ve os 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- ’ 
52 ar 6 434 








vators ........ 
Petal iasccecs 14,154 590 2,216 3,877 
Year ago ..... 10,602 699 3,049 5,218 


Receipts during week ending July 7: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar., 1,596 231 1,519 861 
Pacific seaboard. 1,340 i 7 ee 
Churchill ....... 170 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators .......-. 5 ia 7 3 





Total ......+- 3,111 231 1,533 864 
Shipments during week ending July 7: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





PERT OE 1,383 115 789 653 
| MO 19 5 170 36 
Milled or 
processed .. 5 és 21 29 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean .....5.- 1,411 e a <a 
RAE os csce ease 30 eo 42 10 
Other terminals* 5 v% 10 21 
yo ee ee 2,853 120 1,033 751 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to July 7, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..151,425 14, ne | si 079 46,387 


Pacific seaboard. 63,043 902 391 
Churchill ....... ,033 i 
Other terminals* 711 7 639 2,010 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to July 7, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt, Ar..152,092 15, ~s 56,096 47,478 


Pacific seaboard. 57,161 3,007 457 
Churchill ....... 6,314 oe 
Other terminals* 776 9 716 1,940 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 9 and 16: 





BRAN— July 9 July 16 
SORT oko eho e's $42.35@ 42.75 $43.256@ 43.50 
August. ...... 38.60@ 38.75 39.00@ 39.25 
September 37.50@ 37.75 ....@*37.00 
October ...... 37.50@ 38.00 ..-@*37.00 
November 38.25@ 39.00 - - @*37.50 
December 38.50@ 39.50 . -@*38.00 

SHORTS— 
pO SAF $43.25@ 44.25 $43.60@ 44.26 
August ....... 42.50@ 43.50 43.00@43.25 
September .- 41.256@ 42.50 - + «@*42.00 
October ...... 41.25@ 42.50 .. @*42.00 
November 41.25@ 42.25 40. 158@ 41.75 
December 41.25@ 42.00 40.75@ 41.50 
Sales (tons) 30 3,000 

*Sale. 
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Grange Criticizes Brannan Plan 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Grange finds little to its liking and 
much to criticize in S-1971, the legis- 
lation now before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee embodying some 
of the provisions of the farm pro- 
gram submitted to Congress by 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture. 

Speaking for the Grange, Master 
Albert S. Goss rejected the use of 
production payments as “subsidies” 
which would in the long run curtail 
consumption since they would prob- 
ably increase the cost of other goods 
and commodities through the tax bur- 
den they would create. Mr. Goss 
made no specific estimate of the cost 
of production payments but intimated 
that his organization anticipates an 
annual burden between $5 and $10 
billion. 

The production payment subsidy 
was termed “degrading” by Mr. Goss, 
who told the Senate committee that 
the payments would induce farmers 
to vote for the man who promised 
the “biggest and juiciest” subsidy. 
Nor did he believe that the public 
should be entitled to get food at 
less» than cost or at a reasonable 
price. “The farmers’ services deserve 
a fair price at the market place. We 
resent any program which would set 
him apart as one whose services need 


not be compensated at their full 
worth, and we don’t want to go to the 
Treasury for part of our compensa- 
tion,” Mr. Goss declared. 

The farm problem is at one with 
the industrial problem. Curréntly the 
U.S. appears to have caught up with 
demand both in the industrial and 
farm field, Mr. Goss stated, with con- 
flicting remedies proposed to check an 
economic decline. Reduced food prices 
through production payment subsidies 
would benefit all alike without need, 
Mr. Goss asserted, while industrial 
production would continue on the 
skids since low income groups would 
have no net gain in purchasing power 
as the cost of the production payment 
subsidy would absorb whatever sav- 
ings they made on under-cost priced 
food. 

Calling the subsidy idea a danger- 
ous trend, Mr. Goss cited the expe- 
rience in France and Great Britain 
where similar ideas have been prac- 
ticed with unsatisfactory results. 

“It is a dangerous trend of the 
times which we must have the sta- 
mina to stop,” he declared. 

The great power provided the sec- 
retary of agriculture under S-1971 
came under the critical attention of 
Mr. Goss as he noted that in this 
bill there are 115 instances where a 
secretary of agriculture is given au- 


thority to make decisions and deter- 
mine policies, _ 

The farm problem is not so simple 
as to be settled by any single pro- 
gram device, Mr. Goss said in recom- 
mending that any further legislation 
at this session be deferred. He rec- 
ommended that a bi-partisan board 
removed from political currents be 
established from especially qualified 
persons to study individual agricul- 
tural commodity problems and to rec- 
ommend remedies. 

The first legislative test of new 
farm legislation comes in the House 
this week when the Pace bill repeal- 
ing the Aiken Act of 1948 and adopt- 
ing certain sections of the Brannan 
farm program is slated for a_ vote.. 
Influential House Democrats led by 
Rep. Albert Gore of Tennessee have 
launched an opposition offensive 
which will probably be backed by the 
House Republican minority. 

Rep. Gore proposes to amend the 
Pace bill by substituting a measure 
which would extend the present 90% 
of parity price support level for one 
year and postpone the effective date 
of the Aiken Act until Jan. 1, 1951. 
This was the stand of the Republican 
members of the House Agricultural 
Committee when the Pace bill was 
jammed through over their opposi- 
tion. 





FMEA Activities May be 


Hampered 


by Webb-Pomerene Amendment 


WASHINGTON—Associations op- 
erating under the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, such as the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn., appear to be in danger of 
losing some of the exemption granted 
them under that act with the intro- 
duction of HR-5041 by Rep. Abraham 
J.»Multer (D., N.Y.). 

The Multer bill is designed to 
amend the Webb-Pomerene Act to 
prevent exporters’ associations from 
restricting foreign buyers from deal- 
ing directly with producers or other 
sellers. According to the bill’s spon- 
sor, it is not intended to kill the ex- 
emption provided in the law where- 
in export groups may co-operate in 
price and otherwise in dealing with 
foreign buyers. Although the New 
York congressman sees his amend- 
ment as a clarification of the inten- 
tion of the law, he says that there 
has been a growing list of evasions 
which are aimed at restoring foreign 
cartels. 


Proposal Opposed 

Opposition to the Multer proposal 
centers around the claim that Webb- 
Pomerene corporations have elimi- 
nated cut-throat competition in for- 
eign markets by. American exporters. 
These export associations, which have 
been exempted from certain pro- 
visions of the anti-trust law, have 
been used to promote foreign trade 
through studies of market require- 
ments, distribution of information 
concerning - packaging and other 
peculiarities of foreign markets. 

These Webb-Pomerene corporations 
are now under supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission and num- 
ber more than 50 industry groups. 

It is felt here that the FMEA 
could not be charged with any of the 
alleged violations that Mr. Multer be- 


lieves exist. The flour export business 
has been largely in the hands of for- 
eign governments or handled through 
U.S. Department of Agriculture pro- 
curement facilities. During recent 
years the only area in which the 
FMEA could operate was in per- 
forming certain domestic functions of 
a service nature such as obtaining 
export licenses and _ co-ordinating 
movement of flour shipments to ex- 
port terminals. 


Activities Limited 


Since the end of many of the do- 
mestic wartime controls, the FMEA 
activities are still limited in major 
foreign markets where ration con- 
trols over the distribution of flour 
has left flour procurement in the 
hands of foreign governments. 

Sales of flour for export can hard- 
ly be said to have represented any 
common price agreement among ex- 
porters of the association since con- 
sequential export shipments have 
been and are being handled by bro- 
kers and independent exporters who 
have no connection with the FMEA. 

Rather than acting in the full 
capacity available to it under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, the FMEA ap- 
pears never to have exploited its for- 
eign sales promotion functions, ob- 
servers state. 

Rep. Multer told The Northwest- 
ern Miller this week that his bill was 
designed to stop the practice where- 
by Webb-Pomerene corporations pre- 
vented foreign buyers from dealing 
directly with American producers or 
sellers of commodities controlled for 
export through these corporations. 

He said that the present House 
Judiciary Committee investigation 
of monopolies would take up the 
problems covered in his prosposed 
amendment. 


Government officials at the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, however, said 
that the Multer bill oversimplified 
the problem. It was pointed out at 
FTC that in certain instances Webb- 
Pomerene corporations had exclusive 
foreign_agents, and the protection of 
these exclusive contracts brought 
about the question which Rep. Multer 
had raised. FTC officials said the 
question was an old one but that the 
Multer approach did not appear to 
clarify the situation. 

This FTC official said that in his 
opinion, if the Multer amendment 
was approved, it would “be fatal’ to 
Webb-Pomerene Act and end the 
present exemptions from the anti- 
trust laws. FTC officials are expected 
to appear later before the House 
Judiciary Committee hearings on 
the monopoly investigation. 


ITO Charter Affected 

Another aspect of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act arises in connection with 
the International Trade Organization 
charter. At FTC it is pointed out that 
the charter is in conflict “with the 
Webb-Pomerene Act and appears to 
nullify it if adopted. Nullification 
might occur. under Article 46 of the 
ITO charter, which gives the ITO 
authority to examine business prac- 
tices “Affecting international trade 
which restrain competition, limit ac- 
cess to markets or foster monopolistic 
control, etc.” It is noted at FTC that 
an international body might construe 
such exemptions as those under. the 
Webb-Pomerene Act as creating con- 
ditions mentioned above. 

However, there seems little pros- 
pect that this potential conflict is. an 
immediate one, since Congress gives 
little indication that it will take up 
the ratification of the ITO charter at 
this session. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour business in the South- 
west last week failed to come up to even 
a third of the huge volume which was sold 
the preceding week. Only one importan* 
bakery flour buyer purchased any appreci- 
able amount of flour during the week and 
other smaller and scattered sales yielded 
an amount of business which was approxi- 
mately 140% of capacity. This compares 
with 419% the preceding week and 135% 
a year ago. Export sales were only about 
2% of the week’s volume. 

A rather dull interest shown by bakers 
last week was broken only by the buying 
of one eastern chain baker of about three 
quarters of a million sacks. Two thirds 
of thfs amount was acquired in the South- 
west, Other chain bakers in the East failed 
to follow suit and many of the larger 
bakers still have to buy for beyond the 
immediate 30- to 60-day period. 

Independent bakers and smaller buyers 
furnished some inquiry during the week, 
but trades were small and most of the 
inquiry was on the basis of price ideas 
which were 15@20¢ sack out of line with 
the mills. On a few days mills were able 
to sell at greater than the daily capacity, 
but sales generally failed to equal capacity 
and in many instances were only a frac- 
tion of required operations. 

The previous week's business was one of 
the heaviest volumes on record, but be- 
cause unfilled order balances were 80 low 
mills are in only a slightly better posi- 
tion as to future running schedules. Most 
mills have a good quantity of flour on the 
books for July and August but average un- 
filled balances are scarcely greater than 
30 to 40 days. Normally 60- to 120-day 
balances would be the rule at this time 
of the year. 

This speaks for a greater amount of 
flour business yet to be consummated, and 
an opening is expected any time. Mills 
seem to be holding fairly steady to the 
price line, but if costs permit them to 
come down to bakers’ ideas, there is bound 
to be another spurt in sales. 

Family flour business was heavy the 
first part of the week, due to the pre- 
announced advances in nationally adver- 
tised brands. Other family sellers had 
some good business in straight and mixed 
cars, but the period died off later in the 
week. 

Export business was inconsequential last 
week. Sales to the foreign buyers were 
meager and represented only a _ fraction 
of total flour business. Some tie-up in terms 
of the new flour subsidy plan is holding up 
release of the starting date, and until that 
time inquiry is expected to be slow. 

Operations at Kansas City plants were 
somewhat improved last week with mills 
reporting an average output at 83% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 78% the preceding 
week and 94% a year ago. A closedown 
of mills was averted by settlement of a wage 
issue with the AFL union, so there is no 
longer a threat of strike in the Kansas 
City area. 

Quotations July 16, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$4.95@5.15, standard patent $4.85@5.05, 
straight $4.80@5; established brands of fam- 
lily flour $5.60@6.60, first clears $3.80@3.90, 
second clears $3.45@3.60, 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.15@3.25; soft wheat short patent 
$6@6.60, straight $4.75@4.85, cake flour 
$5.80 @6.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 95% of ca- 
pacity last week. Domestic sales averaged 
100%. Export sales were negligible. Ship- 
ping directions were very good. Prices were 
unchanged, -compared with the preceding 
week. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 2 fair, 8 quiet, 2 slow, 2 dull. 

Texas: The demand was less active last 
week than during the week before, and 
sales totaled around 50% of capacity, about 
evenly divided between family and bakers 
flour. Operations were off slightly to around 
50% of capacity. Prices averaged about 
unchanged. Quotations July 16, 100’s, cot- 
tons: family flour, extra high patent $6.10 
@6.30, high patent $5.80@6; standard bak- 
ers plain $5@5.30; clears, which are rather 
scarce, plain $4.25@4.35, all delivered TCP. 

Salina: The demand for flour continues 
good, with liberal bookings. Prices are un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower. Shipping direc- 
tions are arriving in good volume. 

Hutchinson: No great quantity of flour 
was sold by mills of this area last week. 
Business ranged from slow to fair, but 
nowhere as good as in the preceding three 
weeks. Steadiness of the market support- 
ed hopes of some buyers for weakness and 
caused them to withhold anticipating fu- 
ture needs. Inquiry from all classes showed 
improvement toward the end of the week, 
but bookings averaged small in size. Buy- 
ers’ ideas usually were a dime or more 
below rock bottom quotations. Prices held 
steady. Operations averaged 50% or better. 

Omaha: Following a one-week flurry of 
flour sales, the Omaha market was almost 
back to its previous stillness. A small 
amount of buying by bakers was recorded 
but not in comparison to the previous 
week. Inquiry was low and aside from a 





little government interest, the industry was 
almost quiet. Millers expressed the belief 
that whirlwind buying of the previous week 
filled stocks sufficiently for the time being. 
Bookings were for 90 to 120 days in ad- 
vance. 

For this reason, production schedules were 
maintained at a good rate. Omaha mills 
operated 5 to 6 days and outstate mills 
went back to a four-day schedule, Quota- 
tions Omaha, carlots, July 16: cake flour 
$6.75, high grade clear $6.08, bakery patent 
$5.83. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 90%, com- 
pared with 95% the previous week and 
102% a year ago. Bakers took 80% of 
bookings in the domestic class and the 
family buyers 20%. Operations averaged 
85%, compared with 90% a week ago and 
92% a year ago. Prices closed approximate- 
ly unchanged to 10¢ lower, the decline 
being in the bakery flour. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points in 100-lb. cottons 
July 16: carlots, family short patent $5.50 
@6.30, standard patent $5.40@6; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.14@5.24, stand- 
ard patent $4.99@5.09, straight grade $4.94 
@5.04. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Although not nearly up to 
the heavy volume of the previous week, 
spring wheat flour trade last week in- 
cluded some rather good-sized round lots. 
A large New York independent bakery took 
20,000 sacks, a southeastern operator 40,000 
and another 10,000 sacks. These were for 
shipment over the next 120 days, but did 
not cover the needs of these buyers for 
that period, indicating that additional buy- 
ing is yet to develop. 

The usual run of single to two- or three- 
carlots were booked during the week by 
bakers who missed the boat on the recent 
splurge and were sitting back for a simi- 
lar opportunitly. Easier cash spring wheat 
prices, plus continued strength in bran and 
the heavier middlings, resulted in about 
25@30¢ sack decline in spring wheat flour 
prices the past week, thereby narrowing the 
spread of these types over hard’ winters. 
The spring wheat crop estimate was low- 
ered sharply in the government July 11 
crop report, due to dry weather and aphid 
damage, but a good many bakers still 
seem to think that lower spring wheat 
prices will develop when the harvest rush 
gets under way in late August. 

Family flour trade slackened from the 
heavy volume two weeks ago, but few dis- 
tributors are completely covered for the 
next 60 to 90 days and none are stocked 
beyond that time. 

Last week’s sales of spring wheat flour 
in the Northwest averaged 80% of capacity, 
as compared with 259% the previous week 
and 228% a year ago. Shipments of flour 
by spring wheat mills represented 62% of 
capacity last week, against 62% the pre- 
vious week. 

Shipping directions on old contracts were 
light to fair. Mills in Minneapolis ran at 
55% of capacity, against 52% the previous 
week and 64% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, last week's gpperations were 
59% of capacity, against 50% the previous 
week and 70% a year ago. 

Quotations July 18: standard patent $5.45 
@5.65, short patent $5.60@5.85, high glu- 
ten $5.70@5.90, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.35@6.40, first clear $5.15 
@5.55, second clear $3.10@4.60, whole wheat 
$5.30@5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: After the recent sharp flurry 
of flour purchasing, Buffalo buyers have 
apparently withdrawn and the trade has 
again been slack. New business is once more 
practically at a standstill. Bakers and other 
interests, having stocked up during the 
recent spurt to cover from 60 to 120 days’ 
needs, are now evidently content to hold 
off for further developments. Bakeries 
which did not join in the buying spree 
continue to purchase for nearby require- 
ments only and maintain their low inven- 
tories on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

There has been no appreciable fluctuation 
in prices. 

Quotations July 16, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.05@7.15, high gluten $6.10@6.15, 
standard $5.85@5.90, first clear $5.75@5.85, 
hard winter standard $5.65@5.70, first clear 
$5.35@5.40, soft winter short patent $5.25 
@5.30, straight $5.05@65.10, first clear $4.15 
@4.20. 

New York: Flour sales slowed down to 
fill-in business. The brisk selling of the 
preceding week relieved buyers of any 
pressure to purchase and they were con- 
tent to coast until prices eased. However, 
since their purchases generally covered only 
a comparatively brief period, there is a 
good volume still to be bought. Prices 
were higher than those at which the buying 
was done, which further influenced bakers 
and jobbers. 

Good quantities of hard winters were 
booked for 120-day shipment by one chain 
baker and another purchased routine 
amounts. Otherwise this section of the in- 
dustry was featureless. Directions continued 
good from all branches of the trade and 
directions accompanied many of the orders. 
Interest in new crop cake flours was also 
less and only small orders were reported. 

Prices were approximately 10¢ below the 
previous week. 

Quotations July 16: 


spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens 


$6.20@6.30, standard 


P $5.90@6.05, clears 
southwestern short patents $5.70@5,90, 
standard patents $5.45@5.60; high ratio 
ra $5.50@6.50, soft winter straights $4.75 

5.15. 

Boston: Flour quotations were generally 
lower in the Boston market. Trading ac- 
tivity bsided iderably as measured 
by the pace @xperienced a week ago, How- 
ever, the larger buyers appeared to be more 
or less on the aggressive side, but the 
smaller operators were still holding their 
commitments at a very modest rate. Mill 
agents reported that job-lot buyers were 
prone to seek price concessions before re- 
plenishing their inventories. 

Spring wheat flours were reduced in mid- 
week on an average of 15@25¢ with the ex- 
ception of first clears which held un- 
changed. The new levels, however, were 
not sufficiently attractive to compete with 
buyers’ interest in hard winters which eased 
10¢ for the period. Soft wheat flour moved 
in a wider range with top quotations hold- 
ing at the previous week’s levels. 

Quotations July 16: spring short patents 
$6.12@6,.22, standard $5.97@6.07, high glu- 
ten $6.22@6.37, first clears $5.57@5.87; hard 
winter short patents $5.67@5.92, standards 
$5.47@5.67; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.02@ 
6.27; eastern soft winter straights $4.77@ 
5.47; high ratio $5.52@6.52; family $7.24 
@7.27. 

Philadelphia: Narrowing of the spread 
between spring wheat flours and those of 
winter grain origin has been the principal 
development in the local market the past 
week. 

It is expected that a repetition of this 
might touch off a rather heavy buying pe- 
riod in springs, somewhat similar to the 
recent activity in winters, since it is no 
secret that many bakers have been hold- 
ing off in the hope of later purchases of 
this type at a saving for current levels. 

Right now the contraction in the dif- 
ferential is relatively small, but it has 
raised a lot of hopes. The general list is 
ruling 15¢ lower to 5¢ sack higher than a 
week ago, with all grades of spring flour 
in the minus column, save first clear which 
remained steady. 

Mill representatives are inclined to be 
optimistic over prospects for an accelerated 
demand in springs if quotations should un- 
dergo downward revisions. They say that 
at the last buying opportunity, many of 
their customers purchased in only limited 
amounts in the belief that a _ recession 
was in order. Consequently, their exhausted 
stocks form a potential selling opportunity. 

Meanwhile, the demand for southwest 
flour bears little resemblance to the quick- 
ened buying of a week or so ago and it 
is believed that stocks of that type are 
fairly well built up for immediate needs. 

Consequently, business on the whole has 
resumed its familiar pattern of quiet deal- 
ings as the hand-to-mouth operations of 
the smaller bakeries keeps things from 
reaching the stagnation point. 

Complaints are still being heard over the 
disappointing volume of retail sales, es- 
pecially sweet goods, with some establish- 
ments reporting the summer contraction 
this year far in excess of the normal dip. 

Quotations July 16: spring family $6.95@ 
7.15, high gluten $6.45@6.55, short patent 
$6.25@6.35, standard $6.15@6.25, first clear 
$5.80@5.96; hard winter short patent $5.75 
@5.85, standard $5.65@5.75; soft winter 
standard $5.20@5.30. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The pick-up in the flour market 
of the previous week continued in spas- 
modic buying last week. Although sales 
were fairly numerous, buying was confined 
to small lots only. A few round lot sales 
were made, but this was not general. Direc- 
tions were good. Family flour business also 
took a downward trend and only scattered 
small lot sales were made, Directions were 
fair. 

Quotations July 16: spring top patent 
$5.70@6, standard patent $5.63@5.90, first 
clear $5.34@5.65; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.13@5.38, 95% patent 
$5.03@5.30, first clear $4.40; soft winter 
short patent $5.75@6.50, standard patent 
$4.50@5.85, first clear $5@5.65. 

St. Louis: Local mills report a decided 
improvement in purchasing of flour and 
there were some good sized parcels placed 
on the books. Large bakers were the heavi- 
er buyers. The family trade took fairly 
large amounts. Bookings were for prompt 
to 120 days. There is a good demand for 
clears at firm prices. Offerings are rather 
light. Jobbers report that buyers continue 
to stand by and take only nearby wants. 
Specifications are light. Prices for hard and 
soft patent are steady to 40¢ higher, clears 
steady to 5¢ lower, spring patent 15¢ low- 
er and spring clears 10¢ off. 

Central states milis report some fair 
buying by the bakery and family trade. 
Some 120-day shipment lots with a -scat- 
tering of prompt to 90 days were placed 
on the books. Buyers continue to lack con- 
fidence in present prices. Shipping directions 
are slow. Prices for hard and soft wheat 
patent are steady to 40¢ bag higher, clears 
steady to 5¢ bag off. 

Quotations St. Louis, July 16, in 100-Ilb. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $5.55, 
ordinary $4.75, top hard $6.65, ordinary 
$5.05; bakery flour, soft winter short pat- 
ent $5.50, cake $5.50, pastry $4.55, soft 
straight $4.70, soft clear $4.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.25, standard $5.40, clears 
$4.45; spring wheat short patent $5.70, 
standard $5.65, clears $5.30, low protein 
$4.20. 

Toledo: New crop business is getting un- 
der way, although some mills have been 
closed down for the annual cleanup and 
fumigation or vacations. This has not pre- 
vented buying of wheat and selling of flour 
because flour stocks and inventories had 
been allowed to run down to the vanishing 
point in expectation of lower prices, and 


$5.50@5.65; 
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the situation had become exceptionally well 
liquidated. Aside from this complete liquida- 
tion of stocks, inventories and commitments 
there is one other outstanding feature about 
this situation. Usually mills like to get 
started in buying the new wheat on the 
basis of bids that afford a good carrying 
charge for wheat, bought beyond flour 
sales, of at least 10¢ under the Chicago 
July or September futures, but this year a 
good deal of wheat has been bought at 
18@20¢ under July. For instance the Toledo 
bid, July 15, was as low as $1.79% for 
No. 2 soft red wheat, $1.82% for white 
wheat, 39%¢ rate points to New York. 
Wheat is not coming out as freely as earlier, 
and the quality is falling off; some not 
more than 50 to 55 Ib. and comparatively 
little No. 1 protein is running about 9.75%, 
yields are variable, with some running 40 
to 50 bu. an acre. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Demand for flour is slowing 
down considerably from the aggressive buy- 
ing of the past two weeks, although pur- 
chasing is still of fairly good volume, parti- 
cularly on any decline. Bookings are of 
smaller volume and mills are not selling 
to capacity. There is a definite tendency 
on the part of, buyers to resist the ad- 
vancing prices, particularly from the small- 
er trade, and these buyers are keeping 
their purchases to prompt and 30 days’ 
shipment. Hard winters are by far the best 
sellers to both bakers and jobbers, with 
a slight increase noticeable on sales of 
northern spring flours. The latter are still 
considerably under normal for this season, 
apparently due tothe differential over hard 
winters, 

Soft winters remain comparatively slow 
with cracker, codkie and cake bakers pur- 
suing a policy of limiting their purchases 
to current and 30-day needs. Shipping direc- 
tions are close to normal again with stocks 
on hand still rather low. Export sales to 
both Eupropean and South American coun- 
tries are rather quiet with only fill-in orders 
reported. 

Quotations July 16, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.15@5.25, stand- 
ard $5@5.15, first clear $3.95@4.35; spring 
wheat bakery. short patent $5.90@6.05, 
standard $5.75@5.90, first clear $5.30@5.65, 
high gluten, $6.05@6.20; soft wheat short 
patent $5.10@5.60, straight $4.60@4.85, first 
clear $3.95@4.20, high ratio cake $5.35@ 
5.80; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@6.95, pastry 
$5.90@6.10. Barge shipments from Minne- 
apolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Milling operations continued at a 
low ebb in the Pacific Northwest with little 
indication of immediate improvement. Low- 
er returns from millfeed sales kept the 
market firm over the week. Domestic buy- 
ers are showing more interest, but their 
tendency still is to keep inventories at a 
low level and not take any chances. Mills 
were disappointed at the high wheat loan 
rate, as it makes it much more difficult 
to get into middle western and eastern 
flour markets. The export market continues 
dull, as the Hawaiian market is out of 
the picture and other export outlets are 
limited. Family patent $7.20, bluestem $6.30, 
bakery $6.50, pastry $5.76. 


Portland: Flour business has shown some 
pick-up in the Pacific Northwest, both in 
the export and domestic lines. Wheat prices 
have become more stabilized with the ad- 
vent of loan rates» and supplies are be- 
coming available to mills—at a price. 
Flour buyers have come into the market 
a little more freely. Although still cau- 
tious about large inventories, the domestic 
trade has shown some improvement. There 
has been some export flour business worked 
to the Netherlands out of the Pacific 
Northwest, 

The details of the new flour subsidy are 
as yet unknown. But it should improve the 
operating conditions of the mills, which 
have been very poor in the past six months. 

Quotations July 16: high gluten $6.50, all 
Montana $6.35, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.35, bluestem bakers $6.05, cake $6.65, 
pie $5.82, whole wheat 100% $5.90, graham 
$5.75, cracked wheat $5.75. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: No new bookings of 
Class 2 flour are reported. The domestic 
market is steady. Quotations July 16: top 
patent springs for use in Canada $11 bbl., 
seconds $10.50, bakers $10.40, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
age where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
ment regulation flour $14 280 Ib. for ship- 
ment to end of September. . 

Little interest being shown in winters. 
Biscuit manufacturers are holding off buy- 
ing waiting for lower prices. Quotations 
July 16: $9.30 bbl., f.0.b. Montreal; export 
basis, $4.60 cwt., f.o.b. Halifax. 

New crop winter wheat is beginning to 
move and shows good quality. Quotations 
July 16: $1.85@1.90 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Vancouver: With the normal export out- 
lets continuing to contract as a result of 
the latest sterling situation, Canadian flour 
shippers operating from this coast are 
going through one of their worst experi- 
ences in a long time. 

Those “soft currency” countries which 
show interest in Canadian offerings have 
no means of converting to Canadian or U.S. 
dollars and therefore must seek supplies 
within the sterling bloc. Numerous in- 
quiries are coming into Canadian firms here, 
but in almost every case the currency situ- 
ation precludes any immediate business. On 
top of this the usual good market in the 
Philippines is not interested in any immedi- 
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ate offérings owing to ample stecks on 
hand there. ‘ ¢ 

The domestic trade is likewise quiet. 
There is the usual sumnier lull in store 
sales coupled with an increasing demand 
for “mixes” to take the place of regular 
brands. Bakery demand holds fair but with 
few forward bookings. Prices are un- 
changed. Cash car quotations for hard 
wheat grinds.in cotton 98’s as of July 16: 
first patents $11.15@11.75, bakers patents 
$10.45@10.65. Western soft wheat flour to 
the trade ranges $11.40@11.95 while limited 
Ontario offerings are around $13. 


- Winnipeg: Total business worked in Ca- 
nadian flour last week barely topped 180,- 
000 bbl., with only 8,000 bbl. for the U.K. 
The remainder was largely Class 2 sales 
made up of small amounts going to nu- 
merous destinations. Domestic trade has 
fallen off very materially, and mills are 
shutting down part time as a result. Most 
mills are taking advantage of the shut- 
down to provide their employees with regu- 
lar holidays. The fall-off in domestic de- 
mand and mill run, is partially prompted 
by. the fact that retailers, etc., are not 
inclined to stock up at present prices until 
such time as the price for wheat to mills 
is established for the new crop year. Quota- 
tions July 16: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, ranged from $11.15@ 


11.40, cottons; second patents $10.65@ 
10.90; second patents to bakers $10.15@ 
10.40. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds are showing some 
firmness, due to moderate offerings and 
some improvement in demand. No further 
grasshopper bait buying of bran has oc- 
curred, but with an additional appropria- 
tion pending in Congress for fighting the 
pests, the expectation of further purchases 
is holding bran firm. Standard midds., which 
had dropped to a discount under bran, have 
recovered somewhat atrd are not $1 over the 
flaky offal. Flour midds. and red dog are 
in good demand at firm prices. Quotations 
July 18: bran $47, standard midds. $48, 
flour midds. $53.50, red dog $56.50 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

Kansas City: A scarcity of millfeed 
apparent at the start of this week 
values were stronger for both bran and 
shorts. The abnormal discount offered on 
shorts compared with bran has been erased 
and shorts are worth at least 50¢ ton more 
than Bran on the Kansas City market. 
Quotations July 18: bran $44@44.50, shorts 
$44:50@ 45. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 high- 
er on bran and $2 lower on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $66.50@67.50, 
mill run $66.20@67.20, shorts $46@47; mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Omaha: With supplies scarce, bran sold 
for $44.50, shorts for $44; this was the 
first time in weeks shorts undersold bran. 


Wicihta: Demand is good for bran and 
slow for shorts, with supplies inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $43@44, 
shorts $43@44; bran advanced $3.50 ton, 
shorts declined $2.50 ton, compared with 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran $1 ton 
higher and shorts $1.50 ton lower. Sup- 
plies are inadequate. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran $44.50@45, gray shorts $44.50 
@ 45. N 

Fort Worth: Quotations, July 16, carlots, 
burlaps, delivered TCP: wheat bran $49@ 
51, gray shorts $51@53, about $1 lower 
on both bran and shorts than a week pre- 
vious. The demand shows some improve- 
ment, while offerings are in somewhat light- 
er volume. 

Hutchinson: Continued buying by the gov- 
ernment and needs of drouth areas brought 
bran into the favorite spot in feed dealings 
last week. Good mixed car demand coupled 
with broad carlot purchases kept ware- 
houses clear. Bran was up $1 while shorts 
dipped $1.50@2. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $44@44.50, gray shorts $43.50 
@44 . 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are ample; bran $49@49.50, standard midds. 
$49@49.50, flour midds. $56, red dog $58.50 
@ 60. 

Toledo: Both bran and middlings are 
weaker and quoted as low as $50 ton, sacks, 
f.o.b. mill. 

St. Louis: The niarket is a rather slow 
affair. No particular interest is displayed. 
Buyers are backing away and offerings are 
freer. Quotations: 
shorts $47.75 @48.25. 


Buffalo: The recent large demand for 
bran for grasshopper bait had a natural 
effect im advanced price rates. Quotations 
July 16, f.0.b. Buffalo: bran $51.50@52.50, 
standard midds. $52.50@53.50, flour midds. 
$60@61, red dog $61@62. 

Philadelphia: Reports of government buy- 
ing of standard bran for use in combatting 
the grasshopper plague in the West have 
imparted a firm undertone to that type of 
offal, but the local market as a whole 
shows an underlying easiness and very 
little milifeed is changing hands. The July 
16 quotations show standard bran is un- 
changed at $58, while standard midds. have 
dropped $2 from the previous week to $60, 
and a $1 dip leaves red dog at $67. 


Boston: Quotations on millfeeds were 
irregular in the Boston market, although 
most mill agents reported business was 
still in the active stage, stimulated-for the 
most part by the continued drouth in this 
area. However, the government estimate 
of the corn crop tended to make some 
buyers somewhat more price resistant be- 
fore making commitments. Spring bran was 


was 
and 





$3.50 higher while middlings lost $2.50. 
Mixed feeds eased 50¢. Red dog was fairly 
firm refiecting a more active inquiry and 
advanced $3.50. Quotations July 16: spring 
bran. $60, middlings $60, mixed feeds $59, 
red dog $ 


New Orleans: Millfeed sales are rather 
quiet with the narrowing of the price dif- 
ferential to where the price on shorts is 
under the bran price. Mixers and jobbers 
are displaying sales resistance to the pres- 
sure from mills and purchasing only for 
immediate needs, awaiting the settling of the 
the market; bran $53.50, shorts $53. 


Seattle: The trade is only buying mill- 
feed when they absolutely have to have it, 
and as a result the market remained pretty 
much at a standstill. Argentine bran and 
pollards have been delivered and this fur- 
ther decreased the amount of domestic 
supplies used. Some mills with feed plants 
have quit sellitg as they need all of their 
production for their feed mills, On the other 
hand, some mills have had cars that had 
to.move and have shaded the price a dollar 
or so to get immediate shipment. July and 
August offerings are nominally $50 deliv- 
ered, with very few forward bookings be- 
ing made. 

Portland: Mill 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- 
ing the past week, with trade steady and 
demand and supply about equal. Mills are 
operating six days a week and are booked 
well into August. Quotations (up $1): red 
bran and mill run $50, middlings $55; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $57, mid- 
dlings $62; to California: red bran and mill 
run $57.50, middlings $62.50, f.0.b, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeeds are in fair 
supply except middlings, which are report- 
ed scarce. Quotations July 16: bran $58, 
shorts $60, middlings $62, net cash terms, 
bags includéd, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto- Montreal. 


Wininpeg: Demand continues good for the 
reduced output of millfeeds, resulting from 
the fall-off in flour demand. Stocks are 
moving fairly free. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $50, shorts 
$52; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The domestic millfeed market 
continues practically at a standstill. There 
has been no change in prices for several 
weeks, and demand is at the lowest ebb in 
the history of the trade here. Cash car 
quotations: bran $54.55, shorts $57.55, mid- 
dlings $58.55. 


run $49, middlings $54 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A sharp advance in rye 
grain prices forced an upturn in rye flour 
quotations late last week. Demand con- 
tinues duil and narrow, however. Quotations 
July 18: pure white $4.55, medium $4.25, 
dark $3.75 sacked, Minneapolis. 


New York: Buyers showed active inter- 
est in rye flour but the upswing in prices 
kept business from developing. Pure white 
patents, July 16, $4.40@4.80. 


Chicago: The rye flour market continued 
quiet and activity was confined to scat- 
tered small lot purchases. Directions were 
fair. White patent rye $3.95@4.40, medium 
$3.75@4, dark $3.30@3.35. 

Buffalo: The trade was again quiet. 
Though it is still too early in the season 
to establish a definite trend, buyers seem 
to be waiting it out again and operating 
on a hand-to-mouth basis in anticipation 
of the new crop and subsequent develop- 
ments. Quotations July 16, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


white $4.95@5, dark $3.85@3.90, medium 
$4.75 @ 4.80. 
Portland: Pure dark rye $4.70, white 
rye $6.25. 


St. Louis: Rye flour prices are 20¢ higher, 
meal price steady. Sales and shipping direc- 
tions are slow. Pure white $4.80, medium 
$4.60, dark $3.70, rye meal $4.30. 


Philadelphia: Indications of a small rye 
crop have’ failed to stimulate demand for 
the dark flour in this market. In fact, deal- 
ings are on a minimized basis. However, 
some mill representatives report experienc- 
ing an increased inquiry. The July 16 
qtotation on rye white of $4.65@4.70 is 20¢ 
sack above the previous week. 





bran $48.25@ 48.75, gray . 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $4.65 July 18; 24-0z. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is purely seasonal. Mills are operating 
part time and the supplies available are suf- 
ficient to take care of the demand. Only 
one or two small lots were reported worked 
for export. Quotations July 16: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is off, due 
to warm weather. Quotations July 16: rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. cottons $4.25; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
June July July July 

2 2 9 16 
Five mills .. *26,708 *26,267 16,002 *23,957 


*Four mills. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 
Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
ee CO se Gs TI ae tale $...@6.95 $6.35@6.40 §...@ ... $...@... $7.056@7.15 
Spring top patent .............. 5.70@6.00 wee ‘jae as aes are Or, ae See 
Spring high gluten ............. 5s Geeks 5.70@5.90 ...@... sv Ginx 6.10@6.15 
A DUE eae eee eee ---@... 6.60@6.85 ...@... ...@6.70 .:.@.-%. 
Spring standard WOeceint SRR ek 5.63@5.90 6.45@5.65 ...@... --@5.65 5.85@5.90 
SE PEPER ioe eae eke wy BE i Per ey +. -@5.30 re ae 
Spring first clear .............. 5.34@5.65 6.15@5.55 ...@... --@... 5.75@5.85 
Hard winter family ............ eK Ves ++-@... 5.60@6.60 ...@6.65 ...@... 
Hard winter short ..........., 5.13 @5.38 2 4.95@6.15 ...@6.25 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.03@5.30 -@.. 4.85@5.05 ...@5.40 5.65@5.70 
Hard winter first clear *........ «.»«@4.40 ae 3.80@3.90 ...@4.45 6.35@5.40 
Soft winter family ............ a aa --@.. ee Be oe REO S32 wee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.75 @6.50 2 @ > 6.00@6.60 ...@5.50 5.25@5.30 
Soft winter standard .......... 4.560@5.85 es See ees, Se ae Chee ens 
Soft winter straight .......... es DAE WG ee 4.75 @4.85 -.@4.70 5.05@5.10 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.00 @5.65 = ae bak Se a <9ch's -»-@4.10 4,15@4,20 
Rye flour, white ............,.. 3.95@4.40 ...@4.556 ...@.. --@4.80 4.95@5.00 
Rye flour, Gark .......0.ccsse0- 3.30@3.35 ...@3.75 co as -@3.70 3.85@3.90 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.41@5.53 5.20@5.30 -@... ...@6.00 ...@65.69 

4 New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
0 GBR. Re ano wy pn ee $:..@7.25 $6.95@7.15 $...@... $...@... $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.20@6.30 6.45@6.55 6.22@6.37 ee ere ae 
EO en nn ae -++@... 6.25@6.35 6.12@6.22 oo s' os @.s 
Spring standard ............... 5.90@6.05 6.15@6.25 5.97@6.07 oe 600 ct 
Spring first clear ............+.. 5.50@5.65 5.80@5.95 5.57@5.87 «oes @.. 
Hard winter short ............. 5.70@5.90 6.75@5.85 5.67@5.92 ool x0 es, pe 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.45@5.60 56.65@5.75 5.47@5.67 ot Qos +o ee 
Soft winter family ............ an See @ ... 17.24@7.27 c@ ca (0 Pigs 
Soft winter straight ............ 4.75@5.15 @... 4.77@5.47 ~~ Ae § sae os 
Soft winter standard .......... s..@... 8.20@6.30 ...@... --@.. ae 
Rye flour, white ...........+4++. 4.40@4.80 4.65@4.70 ~@.. cS es +@ 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 5.72 @5.82 @... FOP dae +5 Pe ts dee 8% 4 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent $...@7.20 $...@... Spring top patentf .. $...@11.00 $11.15@11.40 
Bluestem ........ «++ @6.30 @ oe Spring second patent{ -@10.50 10.65@10.90 
Bakery grade @6.50 -@. Spring first clear{ --@ 9.40 ee arg 
a ay Pe @5.76 -@. Spring exports§ ..... ~+-@14.00 ée 
Ontario soft winterst --@ 9.30 -@ 


**cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand jutes. {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b, at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $49.00@49.50 $....@47.00 $.... ted ee oA Cees oon odse 
Hard winter bran .. Ar Sere ee ety 44.00@ 44.50 Wye Se oe eee 
Soft winter bran Pee Se Rae er See 48.25 @ 48.75 49.00@51.00 
Standard midds.* 49.00 @49.50 - -@48.00 wa Pre wit cet ET SERe 
Flour midds.f ..... -+»+@56.00 --@53.50 44.50@ 45.00 47.75 @ 48.25 51.00@53.00 
BO GO vcd caveeve 58.50@60.00 - @56.50 Pa Bali Te wet onto eae 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $51.50@62.50 $....@68.00 §....@60.00 $....@.... PS PRT 
Standard midds.* 52.50@53.50 «+ «-@60,00 ---@60.00 ae aS ere 
Flour midds.+ ..... 60.00 @ 61.00 Te: See een bivae Tere ios aoe. 
BOG GOD obi i eck ae 61.00 @62.00 «++» @67.00 -.-@68.00 , wer A wre 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
DWOPOMEA ccc ensigns $....@58.00 $....@60.00 $....@62,00 
qWinnipeg......... «+++ @50.00 - «+ «@52.00 Pry aA Se 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 9, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo ......... 

Afloat 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Peoria Deas sins 


7--Wheat—. 








c—Corn——, -—Oats——. -—Rye—, -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
bef oe 2,777 930 2,066 523 5 54 10 347 90 
we wae 337 oe $8 as AP $e os We ve .? 
ecaeke 3,049 544 921 420 1,429 404 14 1,166 88 
ree a 895 581 268 65 - ae be +a 303 as 
ey 7,896 422 1,694 1,063 416 159 1,463 75 186 184 
Shave 12,867 4,815 387 242 698 161 243 «+ 4,124 228 
vnaee 9,073 12,913 176 98 165 214 71 ee 19 19 
L asinet 3,223 2,993 >. as ee at os Py 5 1. 
€7vee 11,306 11,540 oe as PT eb os 7 eo es 
a 'pintes 6 246 804 465 74 34 32 2 od ie 
yw eiece 31,299 18,055 175 114 28 9 80 47 37 91 
gh ergy 1,262 343 ve es 16 1 v4 +» 1,128. 1,737 
ww 6,799 384 143 463 .2,221 87 579 225 3,772 2,017 
vil om's 1,034 361 154 12 17 3 sa 4 rte 
hawks 219 93 646 2 248 5 os a et 1 
kee 12,670 2,760 483 368 87 26 26 18 29 67 
ae 543 1 as 270 se es By is ee 40 
rest 487 178 975 72 164 5 33 20 125 197 
bivin 983 4 243 152 106 15 3 os 45 6 
beeen 3,987 2,113 326 369 108 308 aia os 11 10 
eiwee 5,205 2,875 138 125 104 10 12 7 11 6 
a be-or 8,296 7,537 . se es es we is ae 2 
ieids 1,036 628 267 ee We 297 os 
dete's 168 302 ae oe 
<n 126,052 71,218 9,867 4,305 6,390 1,460 3,102 411 11,605 4,784 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents and bushels: 








WHEAT FLAX 

—_— r Chicag -—Kansas City—, Mpls. 

July Sept. Dec July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 
July 11 .. 228% 210% 209 202% 206% 206% 204% 201% 201% 201% 360 
July 12... 228% 210 208% 200% 203% 206% 202% 197% 200% 200% 360 
July 13 .. 226% 208% 206% 200% 202% 204% 202 200 199% 199% 360 
July 14 .. 225% 206% 204% 199% 201% 203% 201% 199% 199% 198% 360 
July 15 .. 224% 202% 200% 197% 209% 02 200 197 197 196% 360 
July 16 .. 226% 205% 202% 198% 201 203% 201% 198% 198% 198% 360 

--CORN-— r RYE- \c OATS—————_.. 

Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. July sept. 

July 11. 138% 128% 144% 148% 138% 140 138% 138% 63% 64% 59% 59% 

July 12. 138% 127% 147% 150% 144 144% 142% 142 63% 63% 57% 58% 

July 13. 139% 126% 147% 150% 141% 142% 142% 141% 62 62% 57% 57% 

July 14. 139% 126% 146% 149% 140% 141% 141% 140% 61% 62% 56% 56% 

July 15. 137% 126% 148% 152 142%. 143% 142 i* 60% 61% 65% 55% 

July 16. 138% 127% 154% 157% 147% 148% 148 14 60 61% 55% 55% 


























WANT ADS 





v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 


of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with, order. 


v v v 
| HELP WANTED 
v 


TEXAS BROKERS WANTED BY KANSAS 
miller of quality flour for both bakery 
and family trade. The Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., P.O. Box 910, Wichita 1, Kansas. 


WANTED — ASSISTANT MILL CHEMIST 
by a well established independent spring 
wheat mill, in Minnesota. Opportunity to 
become head chemist. State age, qualifica- 
tions. Address 120, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—FOR PERMANENT POSITION 
in Texas finest residential town, best edu- 
cational facilities, willing, experienced, 
capable, reliable millwright. Good pay, 
plenty interesting work, excellent future. 
The Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 














GROWING, AGGRESSIVE, MEDIUM-, 
sized Midwest feed mill needs superin- 
tendent. Prefer man about 35 with ability 
to manage men, plan production and 
supervise machinery installation. Actual 
feed manufacturing experience not abso- 
lutely essential. Good pay, 
Replies strictly confidential. Give complete 
information first letter. Write 115, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


RN HT 
EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, IN MAK- 
ing quality flour and formula feeds, sell- 











ing retail and wholesale in 500 bbl. mill 
or less; head or second in larger mill, 
Sunday or Monday through Friday; mar- 


ried, strictly temperate, last place six 
years miller manager. Address 124, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


AER RE DETTE 
FOR SALE—NIAGARA SUPER SIFTER, 


4 section, new, unused. Cologne Milling 
Co., Inc., Cologne, Minn, 
MACHINERY WANTED 
sectacidicteidentiediinaiaitinaeaienieeel Vv 
WANTED — CLEANING MACHINE FOR 
grain and seeds. Also small or medium 


corn é¢racker. Address Owen & Barker, 
Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 




















WANTED TO BUY—SPROUT, WALDRON 
36-inch attrition mill and a large scalping 
shoe. Harold W. Simpson Co., 818 W 
Harrison St., Oak Park, Lil. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 








Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 


selling flour to normal U.S. markets 
in Latin America $1@1.15 sack cheap- 
er than U.S. mills can quote. Canada 
is currently pricing its wheat of 
14 to 15% protein at $2.04 bu., which 
is cheaper than the wheat agreement 
maximum when protein content is 
considered. USDA officials are now 
working on the subsidy mechanism, 
but it is understood that any subsidy 
proposal will fail to reflect any allow- 
ance for protein, thereby putting U.S. 
flour millers at a distinct disadvan- 
tage with Canadian mills even after 
the agreement is in effect. 

Another peculiar circumstance lend- 
ing truth to the foregoing suspicions 
is that the USDA has failed thus far 
to submit subsidy proposals to Con- 





permanent. , 
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gress, leading to the conclusion that 
the U.S. government sees the indi- 
cated squeeze and is trying to work 
itself out of an embarrassing situ- 
ation. 

It is interesting to note that last 
year when the grain and milling 
industries opposed the adoption of the 
wheat agreement by the U.S. they ex- 
pressed doubt that*when world prices 
had dropped below the bottom of the 
price range in the agreement, foreign 
nations would honor their commit- 
ments. It now appears that their 
doubts over the sincerity of the im- 
porters were justified, although the 
confirmation rises in an unexpected 
quarter. 


Diplomats Become Traders 


Even at the USDA there is con- 
siderable uneasiness over the changed 
attitude of the foreigners who sat 
in on the drafting of the wheat 
agreement. Responsible USDA offi- 
cials say the foreign delegates, who 
previously exhibited suave diplo- 
matic agreement, now appear as wily 
traders looking for the best bargain. 

All types of excuses have been of- 
fered by foreign delegates for the 
failure of their countries to ratify. 
Most of them say that their national 
legislatures have not been in session 
to consider ratification, yet a prom- 
inent importer such as the Philip- 
pines failed to ratify when its na- 
tional congress met and adjourned 
until next February. It is alibied that 
since a national election is pending 
next fall it would be impractical to 
reassemble the national legislature 
until after the election is over. This 
is deemed a strange excuse, since un- 
der the terms of the wheat agreement 
the Philippines will lose as much as 
50¢ bu. on wheat or flour imported 
from the U.S. in the intervening 
months. 


Latins Slow to Ratify 


Another peculiar aspect of the fail- 
ure to ratify is the fact that of the 
nations which have not given final 
approval to the document there are 
12 Latin American countries and the 
Philippines. These nations have been 
the vulnerable spot in the U.S. com- 
petitive position with Canada. 

It has been suggested that, for the 
nations which have failed to ratify 
the agreement since their legisla- 
tures have not been in session, a pro- 
visional or conditional subsidy pay- 
ment be made on their imports until 
such time as their national legisla- 
tures convene. Although the USDA 
sees several immediate and practical 
objections to this proposal, the chief 
objector within the Wheat Council 
governing body is said to be Canada. 
The Canadian objection is that if the 
world wheat price were to drop un- 
der the maximum price of the agree- 
ment the foreign nations would fail 
to ratify and decline to refund sub- 
sidy payments which were advanced 
conditionally. 

This attitude on the part of one 
of the leading exporters and advo- 
eate of the adoption of the agree- 
ment casts a very different light 
on the quality of international com- 
modity agreements than was ex- 
pressed when this nation was being 
exhorted by the secretary of agricul- 
ture and others to adopt it to insure 
U.S. participation in the world wheat 
and flour trade. 


Wheat Agreement a Cudgel? 

On the basis of current circum- 
stances it seems that the wheat 
agreement is merely a cudgel to beat 
down U.S. prices while its competitor 
in Latin American markets at least 
continues to do a favorable export 
business. 


Trade sources report that the Ca- 
nadian competition in the Philippines 
is similar to that in Latin America 
and, even with the maxin\um subsidy 
available to domestic flour millers, 
it is doubtfyl that U.S. mills will be 
able to meet the Canadian low-priced 
competition. The U.S. milling trade 
is torn between the reluctance of 
the foreign buyers to ratify the 
wheat agreement and the price cut- 
ting policy of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. 

Another interesting aspect of the 
wheat pact is the failure of Uruguay, 
classed as an exporter, to attend the 
final sessions of the preparatory 
council. It was asserted at the time 
the Uruguayan delegate asked for ex- 
porter status under the pact that 
this was only a method whereby the 
Argentine government could gain ac- 
cess to the proceedings of the council. 


Costa Rican Interest Disappears 


Costa Rica, which sent an observ- 
er to the preparatory sessions late 
last winter, never submitted any re- 
quest for a quota and has failed to 
exhibit further interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the council. It has been 
learned from authoritative sources 
that Costa Rica has developed milling 
facilities equal to half of its require- 
ments and it is suspected that it has 
already made arrangements to ob- 
tain the balance of its flour from 
the Argentine. 

This brings to mind another criti- 
cism aimed at the agreement by the 
trade to the effect that an agree- 
ment of this kind would be ineffec- 
tive unless all major exporters signed 
the pact. 

Government officials say that the 
failure of these nations to ratify is 
not important at this time, as they 
have been granted an extension un- 
til Oct. 31, 1949. Since, in most cases, 
the importing nations have under- 
stated their import requirements by 
substantial amounts, they will make 
purchases at the full market price 
until their governments have ap- 
proved the agreement. 


Some Defend Importers’ Integrity 


Other government sources say that 
they are putting on a squeeze which 
will be broken when»they learn that 
neither Canada nor the U.S. will sub- 
sidize wheat or flour until they come 
to terms and ratify. At best this im- 
pugns the integrity of the importers 
along the very lines which the trade 
predicted would occur. 

Last year when trade testimony ex- 
pressed grave doubt that foreign na- 
tions would honor the agreement if 
the world price fell below the bottom 
of the price range, USDA spokes- 
men declared that the integrity of 
the signatories should not be ques- 
tioned and if this attitude were ex- 
pressed toward all such agreements 
none could ever be accepted. 

The failure of the government to 
submit implemental legislation may 
be significant in view of the price 
revolt of the Latin American nations. 
The suspicion. is that the USDA fears 
an examination of the conditions—or 
it may be that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. plans to finance exports from 
its own funds. As the session of Con- 
gress wanes, it seems important that 
no positive action is taken-by the 
secretary of agriculture, who asserted 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that he expected the private 
trade would participate in the ex- 
port business under the agreement. 
Now it is seen that the wheat export 
business will only consist of that 
limited volume to Latin America. 

The position of the milling indus- 
try under these conditions has been 
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represented by Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, who has detected-the pitfalls 
destribed. He is believed to be get- 
ting sympathetic assistance at the 
operating levels of the USDA as well 
as from the state department. How- 
ever, the urge of ‘the USDA front 
office to put through a simple agree- 
ment appears now to be doomed to 
perish in the pitfalls which the grain 
and flour milling industry predicted 
one year ago. At that time they were 
accused of partisan representations, 
but if, as expected, the foregoing 
events take place these traders may 
find solace in their warnings. 

U.S. government officials are pre- 
paring to move to London to staff 
the Wheat Council. Gordon Boals, 
now with Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of United Nations, will be 
the temporary secretary and he will 
be accompanied by Fred D. Enter- 
mille, associate director of the PMA 
grain branch. 


17 Yet, to Ratify 


The 17 countries which have failed 
to ratify the wheat agreement are 
Bolivia, Brazil, China, Colombia, Cu- 
ba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, ‘Guatemala, Li- 
beria, Mexico, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Philippines, and Venezuela. 
It is humored that Cuba intends to 
ratify the agreement soon, but no 
positive action has been taken up to 
this time. Cuba, it appears, can still 
buy wheat flour cheaper outside the 
wheat agreement from Canada. 

Since no implementing legislation 
has been submitted to Congress after 
the Senate by a casual vote ratified 
the pact, it appears that USDA plans 
to wait until the dying days of this 
session to ask for authority to impose 
reporting and export controls on the 
shipments from the U.S. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. L. HALEY GETS SCROLL 
FOR SERVICES TO AACC 


TACOMA, WASH. — An achieve- 
ment scroll was presented to W. L. 
Haley, director of production and 
produets control, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, as a token of ap- 
preciation by the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

The presentation, made by Dr. F. 
C. Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, president of AACC, was 
one of the features of the program 
of the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Section of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Haley recently completed 
his term of office as president of 
AACC. ‘ 

The election of F. P. Owens, 
Laucks Laboratories, Inc., Seattle, 
as chairman of the Pacific Northwest 
Section, was announced at the meet- 
ing. Mr. Owens succeeds L. W. Pin- 
gree, Wallace & Tiernan Sales Corp., 
San Francisco, as chairman. Other 
officers named include Martin Wise, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Free- 
water, Ore., vice chairman, and Floyd 
Claypool, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Spokane, secretary and treasurer. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FROEDTERT ELEVATOR 


MILWAUKEE — The Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Inc, has 
through Kurtis R. Froedtert, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, an- 
nounced plans for erection of a new 
1,800,000 bu. grain storage elevator 
at its local plant. The additional 
storage space will increase the com- 
pany’s capacity for barley storage to 
approximately 11,000,000 bu., Mr. 
Froedtert said. The new storage is 
expected to be ready for use in four 
months. 
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USE VALIER’S 


All Superior Cake Flours 


DAINTY e EXCELLENCE 
DANDY o« VOGUE 
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37 WALL STREET 


A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 











Cable Address: ‘*Trontopri,”’ London 











ieee oS ~~ al 


Tanner - Evans - Siney SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS sa Mark Lane | LONDON. b. 3 
D and E : FLOUR, GRAIN, seem, oee AND 
25 Broad Street New York, M. Y. Se gat en etka 
Established 1870 
P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
Import and Export Statistics teen 
since 1919 TMPOAND OBREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
roduce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Resiend Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


tive Winse—commaor! Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” ’ LIVERPOOL LEITH 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK Samples and offers solicited DUBLIN BELFAST 
H. J. GREENBANK COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO, 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FEnNNELL,” Liverpool 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR eaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


ona AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Corys’ Buildings” vie 
57/69 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘“Ancuor,”’ Belfast 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FRI_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








ELLY Aourt. 
Merchandisers “= 






PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
UR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington abies GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Oable Address: “OaMELLIA,” Glasgow 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oable Address: *‘Dorrgzacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo” 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


C. E. FEAST. & co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,” 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 


Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


is Cable Address: “Visco” 








ig Johnson-Herbert & Co... 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Room 603, Canadian Pacific Bidg. 
63 Yonge St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Codes: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY'N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Hid., 

Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCB. 1889 


Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minpeapolis, Minn. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. 0. Box 646 


404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








HAND 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
ELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-3 Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: ‘““Matluch” 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
St, Louis, Mo. 


Lamar, Colo. 








JOSEPH KASWAN 
Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 
Flour Brokers 


\EHLAN 





36, Mauri 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “Priixconsex” 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 








Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 


Millers Agents 


187 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE gp “AGRICOLA” Fh ag BELGIUM 
MPORTERS OF B a inc Mee 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


FEED 
terdam; nc Avantl.” Antwerp 
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WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 

Es ade Bellis - TS UNDEE 

12 Ramet Qeey ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘“Puriip,"’ Dundee 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: *Marvzu,’’ Glasgow 








A drunk staggered home and made 

i i h th 

WILLIAM MORRISON & SON his way subconsciously throug e 
LTD 





house, winding up in the stall show- 


FLOUR IMPORTERS er of his bathroom. As he groped 

Baltic Chambers ~GLASGOW about, he turned on the water, del- 
50 Wellington Street uging himself plenty and making a 
Coble Address: “WAVERLEY” racket which brought the Little 





Woman to the scene. 


Taking in the details, she called 
ARS him all kinds of a soandso, winding 

ROBERT C he ON & CO. up with a none too flattering esti- 
mate of his past, present and future. 
“That’s right, honey,” admitted the 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 








oo Walieaten Sd — shuddering sot. “I’m everything you 

Cable AgAeGehy “Dirt0ms," Glasgow said—and worse. But let me in, won’t 

> you?—it’s raining something awful 

- out here.” 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS acd dies 

FLOUR MERCHANTS A speaker got up and talked for 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 over an hour. Then said to his audi- 

C. I. F, business much preferred. pores . = wig d ; upton . a re 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow see, avent got @ watch with me. 


“Yes,” yelled a heckler, “but there’s 
a calendar on the wall.” 


























ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. eo ¢ 
(GLASGOW) LTD. Stepping off his boat onto the 
IMPORTERS OF shore of a tiny South Sea island, the 
ee Ge ee missionary received an enthusiastic 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW welcome from the natives. “Do your 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow people know anything about reli- 
gion?” he asked the chief. 
SS eo 
BULSING & HESLENFELD missionary was here.” 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries ¢? 
Solicit Correspondence From ; ‘ P 
Manufacturers and Exporters Diplo: I-never argue with my wife. 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam Matic: Neither do I. I plead guilty 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) and get a light sentence. 
¢$?¢¢ 





It happened at a neighborhood pic- 


NV. ‘Sikecune sdameckaoes 
ture theater last Saturday afternoon 


iT) 9%” 
MEELU NIE at about 5:30. An anxious looking 
Mescenmacht 260 mother rushed up to the ticket taker 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND and tumbled out the question, “Did 
Importers of: you see-a little boy come into the 


Fleurs -" Offais’ - Starch show at noon today? He had on a 


red sweater and a Gene Autry hat.” 
The attendant thought for a mo- 
ment and then replied, “Yes, I re- 


P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM member. He came in at noon—he’s in 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS the front row.” 
References: “Thanks,” smiled the mother. “Will 
The Guarantee Trust Oo,’New You | You be so kind as to give him this 


Co., 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam package? It’s his supper.” 














VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
Gus Me ke Ce TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
+ importers of M. J. VOS,. 
FLOUR, PREDING-STUFTS ete. 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank 'N. V., Rotterdam NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
Cables: Radivan ” “Gort. Beethoh 181 HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
GEBROEDERS VREESWYK SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND ; (Anton Sorensen) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS MILL ei FLOUR 
Cable Address:.. “Medium” Cable Address: “Flourimport” 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5" tous, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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A CompLete Line OF QUALITY FLours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
_ High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear 
Pure White Rye BLIZZARD 
GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear 
Pure Medium Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 
Pumpernickel 
GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line. 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&AKRSB CITY «, MINNBEBOTA 
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STEADY BUSINESS 


feGOe Holling. a 


WHEN YOU SHIP YOUR FLOUR IN ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 


HAMMOND WZ7-U4/Z BAGS 


Your name and brand attractively printed on Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags will —— keep your sales curve on the up-swing . . . help you 
keep pace with a rapidly changing market. These dependable, sanitary 
bags are furnished in sewn, open mouth or valve type to suit your needs. 





Write for quotation on your requirements 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA MOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 








Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
ROBINSON 


Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Fiour 
MILLING COMPANY 


“GOLD STAR” « “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 
SALINA, Kansas Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always Keay en in Name and 
Qualit 


ZF BAKER FLOURS that give | 
RI SRT thats hard to beat 
\ 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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SWANS DOWN caxe'riour 


IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 


gelesen Wood S bags IN HANDLING 
stundup BESS 





IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. « EST. 1856 


LLER 








IN TRANSIT 





NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 
Combined 











W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 





428 Dwight Bidg. ° Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


TEPEER FLO a ae Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own 
mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 
sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 


Chickasha Milling Co. and construction. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address . 
1500 sacks KLA. “Washita”’ Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the 


Tard Wheat Flour correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited ie economically. 








CG” 








Member Millers’ National Federation 











call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG ¢ CALGARY 


MILLFEED BROKERS 





H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 


‘And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 
Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” LUCKY EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
district 


Ree ne a GLUTEN FLOUR | | The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 



































Prompt Delivery ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS CHUB wah 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. Uniform High Quality INSURANCE ON FLOUR B & N 
GRAIN MERCHANTS Policies of thie C United States Managers 
) Chicago Great Western Elevator en are «hash illo 90 John Steet — New York 
° Weiets & Tiss aheeter FEDERAL MILL, Inc. | | *4 “ine ‘ a 
cal Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. Lockport, N. Y. on Se al _——— ent Sat 
ene Board of Trade Building 
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an Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
ii saute 





FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 



































All Grades 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more RYE FLOUR 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 





of their operation. 





GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
a 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinnesora 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














6 * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” 2; ftucimse taporir cov 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 



































103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Pfeffer Milling Company 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Manatnctrers of Pore Hih-Orede se 
; eo 
ASSURES THE begs parca — WITH: Finke Write, Paty Wats es. el our own 
ER—Spring Hi-Gluten pay yg By od processed Expeller 
BEST PATENT.-Standard Spring P maces LINSEED 
tandard Spring Patent é 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent OILCAKE MEAL 
ean i waa one be Clear HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Tat Deareey 
an For Bakers 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“A"4-° ee aan Tosae Toronto Canada 























ry s. 
is 





> 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY’ MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 






“HASTINGS” ‘ CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


jl 1S D 0 M 
Ws FLOUR 
Va A new development 
sii un which greatly ex- 
—""S tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 

abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoin, Nebraska 
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X OF ADVERTISERS 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
oR a eR ARAN HITE RR 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











PIRES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Abilene Flour Milla Co........-.+esee5 
Ackerman-Beardsley-Bennett, Inc. ..... 
Acme-BvanS CO. .scseciccsseecsentere 
Acme Flour Mills Co.........-++«+. 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd....... 
Alva Roller Mills ....cssesecsecseeees 
Amber Milling Division .........+++++:. 
Amendt Milling Co. .......seesceeeeres 
American Flours, Inc. ....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co........++++++++ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .........+ 
Arnold Milling Co. .....cceeeccees twee 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....-eeeceereeces 





sere eeee 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co....... 06 
Bay State Milling Co.......c-eeeeeseeet 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co,.......+. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. ..secsescecveece 
Blair Milling Co. ..ccsscscececseerccce 
Blake, J. He ccccccccscscccncsveecesee 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.........-++++++ 
Bolle & Schilthuia ........seeeecsevces 
Bosworth, M. M., Co. cesssesesercseeee 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........... 
Brey & Sharpless ....eeeeseesescecces 
Broenniman Co., IMC. ....+-eeeeseeeees 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co...........+.+ 30 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld .......+-+++s+e++- 51 
Bumae COC cicccharvcdivisisvcasccsed Ie 
Butler Mfg. Co. ...ceccccccsccsessccece 


S SF & »aB& F-SRBES SeeSS 


Vameron, John F., & ©00...6+.+-+-000% we 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd........+.e--ee05 6 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co........... 27 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........+.++ -- 80 
Cargill, Incorporated ...........+-+++- 80 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 50 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............. 651 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.......... ae 
Central Bag and Burlap Co..........--- 

Comm, “Cereales’” ....-secessesesteces 

Chase Bag Co) 2... cnccecsccccescescass 20 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co,......... ‘ 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 23 
Chickasha Milling Co. ..cseeceeeecess - 58 
GHebd - G. GOD vcccccccdcccvecpcccsvctce OF 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co........... 

Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............. 3 
Cohen, Felix ..ccccccsocscessccosvecess 
Coleman, David, Inc. .....-.+-0++-+++- 5O 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 55 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co....... + a 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...........- 40 
Continental Grain Co. ...eecseeceserers 31 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........++++++ = 


Crawford & LOW ..seccsseccsccccveees 
Cream of Wheat Corp........-..++e+++ 24 


Urete Milla, The ......cccesceeeeeeees 38 
Crookston Milling Co. ....-+5-++++ tone’ SO 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... 24 
De Lisser, AMGrew .....seeceesesceeees 

De Stefano, Ulysses ......eeeecceesens 

Deutsch & Sickert Co......-+-eeeceeees 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co, ........- sanh> ae 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc...........-.+--. 18 
Dominion Flour Mille, Ltd............. 

Douglas Chemical & Supply Co, ....... 

Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 30 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc..........-- 

Bagle Roller Mill Co....... eesesceve aoe ) 6 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... oo'e'e ae 
Hnns Milling Co. ...seeeeeeeeess POT 
Evans Milling Co. ......ceececeseeeeses BO 
Excellence Flour Mills, Inc. ...... cocee 52 
Farquhar Bros. .....---+eseeeee% eeeas. ae 
Feast, C. B., & Co......++--++- PPP Te err 
Federal Mill, Inc. ....+++--+e+e+- paveve: ae 
Pennell, Spence & Co.....---+seseeeveee 50 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co.......... o- +36 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co..........++- so ae 
Florelius & Ulsteen @/8......-.+--++++: 


Flour Mille of America, Inc........,-.. 4 
Flynn, Johm M., Oo... .seseccecccceers 
Fode, Troels .......++seseeee: 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Lfa........ 24 
Fort Morgan Mills .......--eeseeceeees 


Franco, Francia M. .......++«+se++ oece 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Milis......... ooo & 
Gallatin Valley Milling Oo...........-- 
General Mills, Imc. ......-+-++-+s Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ......66eeeeees coe «64 
Globe Milling Oo. .......-.eeeeeecceee 54 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc..........+.-++++ 


Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. .........+-+5+- 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.......... 55 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











‘Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co.........-0+00-- 
Green’s Milling Co. ......eeesseetecces 
Grippeling & Verkley .........6..s++-- 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Hallet & Carey .....ccecesecscnceveees 
Hamm, J. M. & C. Mi... cee sceseeeee 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........-: 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........seee00+ 
Harris, Upham & Co.........eseseeeees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. ........+.s+0+: 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co............. 
Hubbard Milling Co. .......cceeeeeees 
Hunter Milling Co. .........ecceeeeees 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ......... tesentece 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co............. bees 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. ...... eeees 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........- 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. ° 
Jas & Van Walbeek...........seseeees 
Jennison, W. J., C0........-005% ge cvs 
Jewell, L. R., & Son...........- coceve 
Johansen, Anth., & Co............. cans 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .......eeeeeees 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. ° 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc.... 
Justesen, Brodr. ......cccccccccepecces 


Kansas Flour Mills Company........... 
Kansas Grain Company ........ss-+s6++ 
Kansas Milling Co. ........-eeeeeeneees 
Kaswan, Joseph .......... sab ececcooee 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
HOEP DEON GI cclicciccscccicccnss @e0e8 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. Poitctpeeteoe 
Kenser, Charles H. ........0seeeeesees 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc..........++. 
Kerr Gifford & Co. ....ccccsecees 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Soms...........6+.+ 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 
King; M. D., Milling Co..............+.. 
King Midas Flour Mills...............- 
King Milling Co. ...... evebeeedcorvirs 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. ..........-+eee00. aoe 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, BRB. vcccsise 
Koerner, John B., & Co..........eee00% 


LaGrange Mills ......... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Lta.. 

Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.. esececs 
Lathrop Grain Corporation . © viedels bees ° 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
EMMOM. BOG. ncidio ccs cecscccccsccvcccee 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.......... eevee 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.......... eee 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co..............+. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd..............065 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... evaee 
MAGaem, CGO: < cevcepescccvicccescccces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc............-++. 
Master Baker Flour Millis, Ltd. ........ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.......... 
Mennel Milling Co. .......cceescecceseee 
Mente & Oo., ING. c.ccccsccscsrvecscsce 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner a Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ........-+.0.++ 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Milling Engineers, Inc. ............+.... 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co............... 
Minot Flour Mill Co........-+.-eeeeeeee 
Mitchell, BH. P., Co.......5--05. orere 
Montana Flour Millis Co........ wedebwes 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 
Morris, Cliff H., & C0......-.eceeceeee 
Morrison Milling Co. ...... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Morten Milling Co. .....-sececcscccces 


eee ee ee eee 


National Alf. Deh. & Milling Co......... 
National Cotton Council of America.... 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co........ 
NEE & DEY GO. scccsscvocccccccceccces 
Nehemkis, ge Bee Bhsecccccccvecccces 
Neill, Robert, L bd eee bes copdpecd de ces 
New Century oO Coseercrsvecsccecs See 
New Era Milling Co.........-.-.e+e00. 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ........-.s+s+. 
Nootbaar, H. V., & Oo............. eee 
Norenberg & Belsheim ............+++- 
Norris Grain Co. .......... iovicies dew 


Norton, Willis, Co. ..-..-s-csceeeceeees 
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51 


37 


22 


Noyadel-Agene Corp. ...........-+ Cover 
N. W. Mills Sales Agency............. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 
Osieck & Co. .....eeeeeees eoeces beceese 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co............. e 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd...... e cebes 
Pearistone, H. &., C0........ccecweccees 
Peek Bros. .........6++05> erseseee owned 
Penn, William, Flour Co........... eos 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ......... aaccegs odeen 
Pillman & Phillips .......6.....-005 jon 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...... ec eoercene 2, 
se As errr ore Tar rrr rere: ©i boas 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.......... acts 
Prina, Frank R., Corp..........+++++ ée 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M...... codecdecks 
Red River Milling Co.......... bese ebe 
Red Wing Milling Co.. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, “Lta.. becdoswe 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd........... 
Robinson Milling Co. .......-eeeeeeess 
Rodney Milling Co. ......... eesesisos »e 
Ross Milling Co. ........+.+.+-. éio:4 ale wibiee 
Ruoff, A., & Co........+. dee decnes 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta.. po dvead cuges 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ ee 


Russell Milling Co. ........-eeeees eos 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co........cee00% 


St. Joseph Testing Lab., Inc........ este 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Saxony Mills ...... edness cede deseeh oo 
Schneider, W. H., Company evgeocsec eves 
Schultz, Baujan & Co.........ceeeeeees 
BSocott, Mungo, Ltd. .....ccccescssveoee 
Security. Milling Co., Inc............-505. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
Shevelove, J. J. ...... TETTTITAT TTT re 
Shim Quee & Co. ...cesesesiccccsseces 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ............. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, -Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
Spindler, L. G. ..ccesessccccvees Goeoce 
Springfield Milling Corp. ............ ee 
Standard Milling Co. ..........-seee00% 
Stannard, Collinse& Co.............665 ° 
Stolp & Co., Ltd... .cccceccccecccsvccess 
Stratton Grain Co. oo. cesceeccecceccces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .......65.0065 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co.......... 00 0606ds coed ° 
Sullivan & Kennedy ............. oececee 


s 
Tanner-Bvans-Siney Corp. ..........++. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........ssseceseeecs 


Tension Envelope Corp. ....... bccccecs 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.......... ose 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 2... seg eeceeeeeeee 


Toronto Blevators, Ltd. .,.......6.600% 
Tri-State Milling Co. ....+-s+seseeees 


Uhimann Grain Co. ......-.eeeees cose 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ....-.++es0. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.........+... 

Urban, George, Milling Oo............. 
Valley Grain Co. .ssccsseseees 


eereereee 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders....... cove 
Van Dusen Harrington Go.............. 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import '...........+.+- 
WI Be Oi, B GOreccccccdcedcctvecsepecse 
Voigt “Milling Co. .....cccecsccsccceees 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. éwvebeoe 


Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ............606. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling ,Co, ......... we 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.............+. 
Wamego Milling Co. .......csccceeccces 
Watson & Philip, Ltd.........-.eeeeees 
Watson Higgins Milling MGI ivbacants 
Weber Flour Mills Co.......6----seeees 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. cede 
Western Assurance Co. 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., “Lta.. 
Western Milling Co. ...... Bivrvecvede 
Western Star Mill Co..........seeeeees 
WIGS B GO. sc cccccccccbccscccccsccces 
Whitewater Fiour Mills Co............. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co....... aienanee® 
Williams Bros. Co. ...6 cc cccccceccnsnee 
Williams, Cohen E., a BOB. 6 i civicces 
Winthrop-Stearns, Ine. dcdeseoecorccveds 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. ......+- 62 dene 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Riel . cdcGacesitna 
Wolf Milling Co. ......... bv ceccectecss 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd...2....-ccccecceee 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Trends in 1949 --- 
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BEHIND such headlines as these in The 
American Baker are the facts and helpful 
information vital to its readers — the 
wholesale and retail bakers with 80% of 
the baking industry’s buying power. 


The American Baker does more than 
merely report what is happening. It in- 
terprets the latest developments in all 
phases of bakery operation and manage- 
ment. Plant visits, interviews with ex- 
perts, attendance at industry meetings, 
and a wide background of study by the 
editors of The American Baker build 
authoritative and significant editorial 
content which attracts reader response 
to editorial and advertising pages alike. 


Give. the Baker Facts 


« BLS FIGURES USED IN CHART 
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COMPARING FOOD PRICE HIKES 


Bread Price Increase of 63.1% Compared With Average 
Increase of All Foodstuffs of 116.8%—Ip 
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and “Something New’; 


Production Will Aid Sales 
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By Adrian J, 
Technical 














FLOUR MARKET REVIEW—analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market, nerve 
center for bakery profits. 


WASHINGTON BUREAU — interprets the 
regulations affecting the baking industry. 


TESTED FORMULAS—bring expert advice 
by The American Baker’s technical editor on 
production problems and _ sales - stimulating 
formulas. 


NEWS SPOTLIGHT — a one-package pres- 
entation briefs the highlights of important 
baking news. 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING — and other mer- 
chandising articles describe profitable selling 
methods. 


About YOUR Business 


Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


July 19, 1949 





THe NorTHwesTern Miter «+ Ferepsturrs 
Tue American BAKER * MILLING PropucTION 














118 South Sixth St., Minneapclis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto, London 
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TO cee maturing, bleachingand enuching, the N-.A Service 
snan, like the control lower operator, & an essential 

ingredient for a sencottbes, more officient operation 
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over heeenly-five years experience, the N-.4 Service- 
man can ad youand your technical slaff in solving 
avatlatble, he will gladly help you afifily his lime- 
bleaching and enrichment. 

Give your nearest N--A Representative a call 
and he will gladly demonstrate how he can “clear 


you” for a beller product. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGEN E. 


NA-34 BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 














Backed by extensive laboratory facilities and 
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DYOXx 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


Ban chment-A 
orm enrichment 
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What can be done about 
the farmer’s worst enemy? 


It’s not drought nor floods, not grasshoppers nor weed pests. 
The farmer’s worst enemy is accidents. 


During the next year, predicts the National Safety Council, 
one out of every four farms will be the scene of a disabling 
accident. Accidents affecting farm people will cost a billion 
dollars. And enough time will be lost, as a result, to produce 
about half the average U.S. wheat crop. 


Now of course farm accidents can never be completely stamped 
out. The farmer must still battle the elements, man heavy 
machinery, handle livestock. But most accidents can be 
avoided. One survey showed that 72% of farm accidents in- 
volved one or more unsafe acts. 


And so farm accidents cin go down when more farm people 
are safety-minded. Perhaps you can help. National Farm 
Safety Week, July 24-30, will urge farmers to eliminate haz- 
ards, avoid unsafe acts. repair defective equipment. If you can 
promote this importe—* week in your advertising, correspond- 


ence or through personal contacts, you will be serving the 
farmer well. 





